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Michigan Advertising Works (MAW) is a 
pronK)tional planning anc^.d istr i but ion 
service of the S.O.A.P. office available 
to officially recognized student organi- 
zations at the University of Michigan, 
The MAW staff is available to work as 
consultants with students on publicity 
campa igns . 



In addi tion/tc?^the free consulting service, MAW also provides 



prime campus advertising spaces 
for a small fee. Display sites 
enclosed cases around campus as 
are available. .Large billboard 
on- the "Diag" may be arranged w 



to University organizations 
for posters inside glass- 
well as on University buses 
surfaces and banner locations 
ith us.' 



Come in to talk with^ us whenever your organization is planning 
an activity that you want other students and the community to 
know about. We're located in the S.O.A.P. office, 2^00 Michigan 
^Union, and our phone number is 76'*-0't36. Let Michigan Advertising 
Works work for you* 
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Have you ever cal led a press conference 

and no one came? Maybe you thought about 

publishing a newsletter, but didn't know 

. where to begin? Did. you ever ^rnt to cor.t-^ct 

a TV station, but didn't know what to say 

C'.' whom to say i L to? Do you suffer" from 

"media frustration"? If the answer to any 

of these questions is "yes," then this book 

is for you and your organization* 
> 

Being Heard: A Guide to Media Use is 
designed to help community organizations' 
and public interest groups in southeastern 
Michigan solve the media puzzle. By using ' 
this guide, ycHjr ^group will better succeed 
in gaining tUe attention of local, and per- 
haps even national, media, in short, your 
organ izatioh ' s Inessage will be heard; 

,o Ln* our complex media environment, there 
are c)©<^^ns of ways you can be ^^a^d. And 
some of them don't even cost money. However, 
very^ew organizations have members that 
are skilled in public relations 3nd corti- 
>mun i cat ions . Many groups often don't know 
the full range of media available to them. 
Using the hit-or"miss method of publicity 
often misses more than, it hits. With this 
guide, you vvill be able to plan a compre- 
hensive media strategy for your group, carry 
i t .ou t successfully, and enable your group 
to get it's message out. 



The members of NETWORK are veterans of 
a wide variety of organizations and public 
interest groups, and have seen- the same 
questions come up hundreds of times when 
groups tackle publicity campa i gns--how long 
before an event should we put up our pos- 
ters?. How do we get the newspapers to cover 
Qiir event? Hpw should we write a publip ^* 
serujce annourtcement? We have becdqiie aware 
that too many groups was te^ too -much tPme 
with these questions'. ' * , ' 



network's members came together wi th, the 
vision of producing a guide for groups in 
southeastern Michigan that would shed some 
light on these and other media-related 
questions and concerns. Being Heard '^s the 
product, of that vision. 

Chapter 1, "Planning Your Media Cam- 
paign," gives you a framework, a pro- 
cess, with which to approach media 
planning. ft describes the various 
media that are available to you, start- 
ing with newspapers, television and 
radio, and progressing into street 
theatre and media eVents. By listing 
the uses, advantages, and disadvantages 
of each communication format, your 
organization can better decide what 
combination of media is aBpCopr i a te 
for your group and :^our rrfessage.' Also 
irjclljded in the T i rs t ^chapter are guide- 
lines for designing jjK)re eff^tFve 
mess^ge-s. ft concludes with-a, case 
:>tudy of the Public Interesf^^^'sea^ ch ^ 
Group in Michigan (PIRGIM)/ . ^ 

Chapter 2, "Mass Media Directory," lists 
the major print, radio, and TV services in 
southeestern Michigan, coRcen t ra t i ng on 
the urban centers of Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
and Flint. The survey includes the major 
contact people- at these media, and describes 
the range of public services available 
through each one. In addition, we've pre- 
sented a series of, tips that give you the 
ins'de i^ccop on how to best approach these 
media gontacts to maximize your results. ,^ 

This i nformat ion, may , at some point, 
become outdated, since people change jobs 
and media change formats. Recognizing 
this, we have left plenty of white space 
for you to write in comments and changes 
based on yotjr own working experience with 
these media. 
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The thi rd .chapter, "'Communication 
Resources','" references existing '"how-to" 
resources^ including books, classes, and 
workshops, that will improve your ski Ms 
in visual design, pqblic spealfing, audio- 
visual production, photography, writing, 
etc. For example, if you need technical 
information on how to design and produce 
a poster or write a newsletter, this 
section wi-H contain the best resources ' 
you can turn to for guidance. 

The, final chapter, ""Working With Other 
•Groups,'" provides useful information on 
working with other groups to form tempo-^ 
rary and permanent coalitions. Such 
combined energies often result in very 
successful media efforts, much more than 
if each ,group was working alone. 

Beinq Heard concludes with an index 
— 

to/help you find specific information 
qui ckly . 



Gaining access to the media ^d getting » 
your message out ares in the final analysis, 
not overwhelmingly difficult. The cards 
aren't stacked against you. All you need 
i5 a clear, concise purpose and a firm 
understanding of your audience. Then, 
by some imaginative bra-i nstormi ng , I i st 
alj the media you can use. Choose the 
best combination, design the bontent, 
and implenTent your compaign. Above all, 
be direct, be sincere, be honest, and 
with a little patience and perserverance , 
the media will work for you. 

And remember, b.eing heard by the 
media is not a privilege, it's a right. 
Take the information in this guide, 
apply it to your organization, and put 
an end to'tho'?fe "'media frustration"" 
woes . Good luck. 
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Scattered throughout this^ hook are several 
• tip boxes .;<^hich include pointers on the 
most commonly used mf^dia formats^ Check 
, the table of contents for 'ar^'omplete listing 
of a-ll the tip box topics. 



Posters 



WHAT: Posters are attention-grabbing visuals 
used to announce an event: The^informa t ion 
should be brief enough to be retained by a 
passerby* 



HOW: Posters .can range from four-color gjp^sy l8" by 2^"' formats to a more 
? modest 11" by iV black ink on he^avy (colored) stock. They should be placed 
^up 12-1^ days befoVe the '^ven^. If'you post them much earlier, they will 
.either get knocked down by* the elements ^)r by people. In addition, people 

can't remember events that are too far off. To put them up, assign members 
, a poster route, and have them periodically re--check it and replace posters 
^ that have disappeared. I f the design is striking, put a slash oj heavy X 
across the front to discourage poster losses to '"art collectors."' 
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1. Plaxming' Your Media 
Campaign 



IhtrodtLCtion 



Deftoxn^ Your Goals 



Many community organizations have mixed 
feelings about the terms "media" and "public 
relations*'* They are aware that these can 
be powerful communications tools, but are 
unsure how to use them. They may think 
that effective media campaigns are' expen- 
sive and require the services of experts. 
True , J t * doesn ' t hurt to hire experts ^to 
bring your message to the people. But it 
isn't necessary. A small number of people, 
operating with a. limited budget, can 
still make a big impact. The key is 
organization. 

You can bring your organization's 
message to the people in many different 
ways. Each method of communication .used 
is a "medium" for your message. So when 
we speak of media, we are -ref err i ng to all 
forms of communication, not simply radio 
and television, for example. It will be 
up to your group to decrde which medium 
(or media) best fits your needs, *using 
the guideline^ in this manual." 

> 

Regardless of your media choices, you 
will still need to follow the same basic 
planning steps: defrne your goals; iden- 
tify your audience; select your media 
formats; and develop the cdnten^ of your 
message. You'd be surprised how many 
organizations pick their media format 
•before they have clearly thought out. 
their goals anj^target audiences. 'They 
are making tbe pr©cess much more d'iTfi- 
cul t than i/ needs to be. 



'The first step in developing your 
media strategy is to define your organi- 
zation's goals: What do you hope to - 
accomplish? What issue(s) are you 
concerned about? What do yod want to 
be done about them? Do you want ♦to: 

l) Educate people about the existence 



of the issue 
attent ion) ? 



(bring it to their 



2) Change people's attitudes or 
behaviors in relation to the issue? 



3) Motivate people- to do something 
about the issue? 



Are your goals short-term or long-term? 
Most successful campaigns have both types 
of goals spread out along a real ist ic time 
iine , with the short-term goals acting as 
building blocks to achieve the long-term- 
goals. Persuading people to sign petitions 
aga^inst the^local use of a pesticide, 
example, may be a shor,t-term goal 



for 
in your 

long-term plan to convince the city govern- 
ment tt> ban its use entirely. Accomplishing 
short-term goals serves several purposes. 
Since these goals are more easily attained, 
gaining them will give your group added 
incentive to deal with your long-term 
<joals. Each short-term goal that you 
Teach will give added support and 
,cijed>bi1 i ty to your overall campaign.^ 
Tbe)^ wi 1 1 also glve^yqu^^e flexibility • 
in dealing with the df f ferent" asv^^ec ts 
of your media strategy. \ 
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Defining the^e goals will probably be 
the most difficult step in the planning 
process, but it is the most important for 
two reasons. First of'alj, it>wiU force 
you to consider what can realistically be^ 
accomplished. Secondly, it will help you 
divide the issues and goals into worka*ble 
units which can be handled according to 
your available resources and time. At 
this poirvt, it is crucial that all members - 
of^. your organ izaeion understand and agree 
^pon these goals'. Otherwise, you may find 
your group splintering into* factions later 
on. This wil.l weaken them's tr'ucture of 
your organization, lower morale, and damage 
your credibility. And in public issues, • 
credibility is very important. 

Goals, v/hether long- or short-term, 
can fall into different categories. Issue- 
rtjjat-ed goals involve informing and perhaps 
motivating people to do something about a 
particjjlar Issue. Organizational goals 
concern the activities and constituency 
of your gro^up. Connected to both of these 
are fund-raising goals to help your group 
function an<J/6r. finance a goal, such' as 
purchasing land for**a nature preserve. It 
is probable that your organization will 
have goals which overlap these. ca tegor i es . - 
We l ist. them simply to help you identify ^ 
and define what .you hope to Accomplish. 
Onoe you have made a* detailed outline of 
your goals, and 'set -them up along ,$ome 
time I Tne, you are rfeady to form a' strategy. 



DefiniiigYoiir Audience 

If. /our organi.zation had unlimited time 
and funds, you could probably take your 
message to everyone. -Since it's unlikely 
that you do, you need to. determine wbo 
night be i n teres tedr' t n- hear i.ng your message. 
You must go after ^o-se people who can 
i^st help you achieve your^ goals . " Remember., 
people will be willing to listen io yoqr • 
message and help you, if they think they 
will benef it. • * ^ * ' 

"* ♦ 

Begin^y booking at ihe goals^ you have 
(defined. Then consider the ^fol lowi ng 
questions: 

!)• Who will benefit i f you accompl i^h 
these^goals? 

- ' Being 



2) Who is affected by the over-aU 
issue? ^ 

3) What other organizations also 
share some of your goals? v« 

k) Who may have some influence over 
the outcome or decision-making process 
concerning the issue? 

If you can answer these questions, you will 
have identified your audience. Note that 
people will have different reasons for 
'being ii^terested in an issue. Since you 
can't speak to each person individually, 
you will need to group these interests . 
into a number of audience categories. The ' 
issue of a new city park, for example, 
might attract groups like recreation enthu- 
siasts, surrounding residents, and urban 
beautif ication groups. You must be aware 
' of what attracts each group to the issue, 
and try to appeal to each of these interests 
within the confines of your goals. This is 
not dishonest if you do not promise some- 
thing you can't realistically deliver. 
The more diverse your areas of support in 
an issue, the greater your support and 
cred i bi 1 ,i ty . 



Selecting Your Media 

Now^'that you have defined %our goals, 
'and identified and c 1 ass i f i ed -your aucXience, 
you are ready to*select the types o^frredia^ 
-to use in getting out your uTe^Sage. • Your 
firs-t; step is to evaluate what resources 
and skills your group already possesses. 
Useful s[<ills i ncl ude wr i t'^mg drawing K 
photography, visual design, keylining^ 
publ i c*speaking',\typing, runfijng office 
equipment, and so oh. If your organization 
owns, or has access to, typewriters, audio- 
visual equipment, dupl lea ting equipment, 
and telephones, you have a head start. 
Other individuals or groups who are willing 
to donate their skills, equipment, and/or 
time to your effort can bo a big help. 
However, you should survey your own 
resources thoroughly before relying on 
outside help--it can save you money and 
alL^w you to r'etain more control over 
* your campaign. ^ 
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Ideally, tijiere should be one person 
managing your media strategy throughout 
the process. This person may or may not 
also act as the organization 1 iason to 
established media such as newspapers, and 
radio and televisipn stations. Here is 
where many groups rtjn into problems. It 
ma^^ be more egalitarian to let everyone 
have a say in dealing with the public, 
but having one person as an official 
contact will be more efficient and will 
enhance your credibility. 

People rely upon different communica- 
tions channels for information on issues 
which affect them. You must determine 
which types of media will best reach 
each of the audience categories you have 
already identified. For example, [nner-* 
city dwellers with Mmited transportation' 
will respond better to messages on the - 
radio and television than to information 
given cross-town at a rally or demonstra- 
t/on . If you, are .appeal i ng to this 
particular group, you must employ the ' 
media channels that they use to gather 
information. There are many types of 
media to choose from, each with its own 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
greater the number you effectively use, 
the greater your chances of successfully 
getting your message across. 



Types of Media 

Mass Media 

r 

To reach the greatest number of people 
quickly, you can't beat the "mass media"-- 
television, radio, newspapers and maga- 
zines. These media not only have, large 
audiences, they also offer certain free 
channels of communication for those who 
know how to usfe them. ^ 

Eadio and Television 



By law, radio and television stations 
are required to set aside a certain amount 
of their air-time for public service 
announcemen ts • These PSAs may be used 
by an^ individual or group with a non- 
political, non-controvfeKS ial me-s^age for 
\ke public. You cannot use a PSA to 
attack a polluter, for exampl e ,^bu t you 
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can announce meetings, rallies, or hear- 
ings, at which your message will be* deliv- 
ered. The advantages of a PSA are 1) you 
control 'the content when you write the 
script, and 2) the station may record or 
even tape your PSA for you, or may simply 
read your script over the air. The dis- 
advantages are that it must fit a precise 
time-frame OO, 30, or 60 seconds), and 
you have no contr.ol over whep the message 
will be aired. Some stations bury their 
PSAs in their early morning (1 a.m.) pro- 
gramming, since they receive no financial 
return for being public-spirited. PSAs 
are definitely worth doing, however, 
since your only cost is the time it takes 
to write your script. If you have the 
time and talent, you may be able to pre- 
record your PSA and deliver the finished 
product to the station. Some stations 
prefer this, while others a^ept scripts 
only. So be sure to check with the . 
stati'ons in your area. 

Other free radio and television tools 
include interview shows, call-in shows, 
guest editorials (and rebuttals), and 
community calendars. On all but the lat- 
ter, you will be able to deliver a more 
detailed message than you can in a PSA. 
You can also be controversial and politi- 
cal. Using these med ia . requ i res a person 
to be relaxed, informed, and articulate. 
A spokesperson who knows the issue and 
doesn't freeze up at the sight of a cam- 
era or microphone can be worth his or her 
weight in gold to your organization. 
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newspapers and Magazines , 



Letters'to-the-editoi- have been the 
launching point of many environmental and 
social change movements. These letters are 
a forum for' facts and opin ioas , , and can 
be formal or informal. Editorial pag^s are 
read by many peop'le, with many diverse 
interests, who view this medium a^. a place 
where 'the "little guy" can be heard. Let- 
ters e;?spressing opi*nions or referring to 
previous events orarticles are -espec ia 1 1 y 
welcome. Av/ell'-timed letter-writing 
campaign can focus a lot of attention on 
your topic. Le^tters printed in newspapers 
wj*l reflect'more day-to-day issiTes white 
the publishing dead-lines of magazines » 
requi ce topi cs which will remain in the 
news format least severai months. Maga- 
. zines usually have more specialized 
reader shi ps ^ than newspapers, but may cover 
a larger geographical area of distribution. 
Their readers feel the magazine voices , 
their own interests, and so may be more 
easily* persuaded by messages which fit in, 
with the magazine's editorial views. 

If your organization has the money to * 
spend, you may *wish to take out ads in 
newspapers and magazines. (If your 
message very current, remember, the 
diffet^nc'e in publishing deadlines between 
, the two fft^dia--your magazine ad may not 
appear urftiJ three or foui; months after 
you submit it.) Ads can be expensive,, 
but^ yo^u can include appeals for money ^ 
and/or acrion you want the reader to 
take, such as writing letters to 
Congress^ Many ads of this type are 
written as an open letter to the reader, 
and in'clude a\mail-in coupon so the ' 
readef- can request more Information.^^ 
This is also an excellent way to build-' 
your list of supporters ^nd jcontacts. If 
your budget is really limited, you can o 
still place ads in the classified section. 
.Almost everyone reads -this section'at some 
time or another, particularly the Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday editions. Consider 
them an inexpensive way of advertising 
your message. 




News Coverage- 
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Getting commerci a 1 ^/lews cavera'ge^on 
television, radio, and in the newspapers 
requires sales skills--you must sell your 
organization's is sues, events and stories 
to these businesses which, in_^te^-, are 
trying-to sell the i/. product to the public. 
What you are se.lling is newsworthiness — 
that elusive attribute which makes people 
sit up and take notice. 'A new'swor thy item 
has one or more of the fol 1 owi ng'ycharac- 
teri'stics: 

'1) It has a human interest or local 
Sngle which deals with interesting or 
unusual oeople or events. 



2) It Has a broad a,udi€;nce and affects 
a lot of people (par t i cu 1 arj-y good for 
loca 1 stor i es) . ' • 

3) It is humorous, unique, or 
insightful . 

A) ^ It involves people or events 
already in the nows , 

5) It ha^ bearing on, or ties in > 
with, other issues which are topical. 

There are a variety of ways to get 
media coverage, i nc 1 ud i ng' press releases , 
press conferences f}^ s^d media events * The 
media event is an event staged more for 
^the benefit of repor ter s than the public. 
If you're successful, the public will be 
able to hear, watch, and read about rt*in 
the news, , Rallies, demonstration marches. 
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and slt-iri*> are Jtypes of media events. 
The people who organize such events of 
course would like a large public turn-out, 
but the truly successful media event is 
wel J -at tended by the press. If 'your 
issue is newsworthy, and if you plan the 
event carefully (not i fy i ng "the press in 
advance and staging it when reporters 
are available), you have a good chance 
of getting coverage from sever.al m©d?a 
sources. The media event takes a lot of*' 
time to plan, but ^ood press coverage 
could propel you and your cause in to. the 
national news. ) 

' ; Tlpie press conference takes less time to 
prepare and. again is primarily for the 
benefit of reporters. It can also Be 
deadly boring, so keep ttiese to a minimum. 
Television news wants events that are 
visual. Reporters usually prefer an 
action event over "tall<in^ heeds" any day, 
and so will the public. Many organiza- 
tions either call too many con^ferences 
during their campaign, or call them before 
they've established their credibi/ity with 
the press. Be sure you have a really news- 
worthy item to give out before announcing a 
conference, ' and try to time it so that the 
announcement of your news will give your 
campaign a boost. Remember, it must be 
news . - , 




Building credibility and contacts with 
media is a process, so be courteous and 
helpful as you inform local media people 
of the background and importance of your 
organization, its purpose, and the issues 
and actions you support. Be patient and 
cultivate the f r i endshi p. of a -reporter or 
other newsperson from each media source. 
He or she will probably be more than 
happy to cover the progress of your issue 
if you can supply th^sj ngred lents for a 
newsworthy . story . It sometimes helpful 
to maintain the relationship by giving 
that person an exclusive at that media 
source. j 



The press release is a media format 
which is often overlooked or misused by 
organizations. Press releases are capsu- 
lized news stories, writt^ in a precis^ 
format, and sent to the mWs media and 
other organizations. Ma^s media 
organizations receive dozens of press 
releases a day, and they obviously can't 
use them all. But about half of all 
stories in newspapers do begin as press 
releases, and some are printed verbatim. 
Remember they are proposed news articles, 
and must sound like news articles. (See 
the press release^tlp box on page l8 for 
other pointers. ) 



Other Public Media 



In addition to the media event, your 
organization can also reach -large groups 
of people through speeches , workshops , 
conferences , and information fairs . 
Good public speakers are much in demand 
by all kinds of organizations, and ther^^- 
fore speeches are an excellent way of 
taking your message to many different 
interest groups. Being aware of your 
aud ience' s' general attitude toward your 
issue will help you determine how to best 
present your organization's cause. If the 
speaker you send is prepared -and delivers 
your message well, the audience can be 
mbVed to act upon what they've heard. So 
be ready to circulate petitions or some 
other such follow-up activity to reinforce 
the speaker's message. 



Workshops , conferences , and information 
fairs require an enormous amounTof planning 
and preparation, but they may yield more 
]Jermanent changes in people^s behavior and 
attitudes than do speeches^ People who 
participate in these learning experiences 
are actively involved, even if they are 
only looking at exhibits and picking up 
literature. Since they have made the 
effort to come, you must rjiake the effort 
to Inform and entertain ^em. It's much 
easier to walkaway from an exhibit table 
than to vvfalk out of a public lecture, 
parti.cularly if a person is self-conscious. 
So try to attract the attention of these 
participants. And onc§ you have their 
attention, keep it. One great way i^^ 
through visual media. 
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Visual and Written Media 



Fliers , pamphlets , brochures and posters 
have, been traditional forms of public com- 
munication Tor most community organization?. 
The^e media form^ have their uses and should 
be uonbined with other communication formats 
to make up your media strategy. 

Fl'rers, pamphlets and brochures are 
printed media vvhicK"^iffer -primarily in 
the number of pages and the degree of 
complexity each contains. Fliers consist 
of a single printed page, usually handed 
out to (and thrown away by) individuals as 
they walk by. They are good for announcing 
up-corriing events and are 'easy and cheap to 
produce using simple duplicating equipment 
or s.peedy printing services. The extent* 
to which a flier is distributed depends 
upon how many people are handing it out, 
how many peop 1 e walk by it, and how 
many fliers are available for distri- 
bution. 



Pamphlets and. brochures are more expensive 
and time-consuming to produce, but are more 
likely to be kept by people for, future refer- 
ence. Pamphlets are single sheets which are 
folded into three or fdur paifts per side, 
while brochures are multi-paged. The format 
of , these two types of media allow for more, 
d'etai led/ information and the use of drawings 
and photographs. The more complex designs 
are usually also more expensive. Pamphlets 
and b.cpchures are too expensive to freely 
hand out on street corners and are usually 
made to be a short introduction and descrip- 
tion of your organization; its purpose, and 
services offered. 

Posters are bas ical ly visual messages. 
They are eye-catching, can announce up-coming 
events, and-^isually reinforce your message - 
or attitudes about your issue. Hoi^ever, 
they convey the least amount of information,^ 
can be expensive, and if really attractive, 
may be ''appropriated" by people. Neverthe- ' 
less, posters are a very effective way to 
catch the publ ic's eye. ' 



bumper stickers' , banners , balloons , buttons , 
sandwich boards , and so on. The list is^ 
endless. If yOu have trouble getting itleas, 
go into any store and look at all the 
merchandise that has a picture or words 
printed or Stitched onto it. Any of these 
items can be used to publicize your organi- 
zation's message and raise money for your 
cause at the same time. The sky's the 
limit — you can even .hire a sky-writer! 




There are also many media forms which 
combine written and visual elements. Y9ur 
organization might consider putting its 
message on such diverse items as t-shirts . 



Visual aids such as slides and movies 
almost always make speeches and lectures 
more effective and enjoyable. Your 
organization may wish to put together 
an audio-visual information package 
about your topic, complete with slides, 
movie or videotape, and synchronized 
soundtape or handbook. This package 
can travel around spreading your message 
while you remain at home. It's a great 
way to reach more audiences^ but for 
maximum effect, a member of your ghoup 
should be present to answer questions 
(and work the AV equipment). The cost of 
audio-visual equipment can be prohi- 
bitive, so first^try to borrow the 
equipment you need, then resort to 
renting. If you feel you must buy, 
consider sharing the expense and use 
of the equipment with other organiza- 
tions. 
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The newsletter is a written communi- 
cation medium used by many organizations 
for keeping members informed of issues 
and events^ They can't compete with 
daily newspapers for breadth of coverage 
but are very useful in providing current 
information on selected lopics of inter- 
est to the group. Newsletters can be 
quite effective in supporting the acti- 
vities of the existing group, and in 
reinfbrcing the members' attitudes on 
certain issues. They are a personalized 
medium, -and can legitimately provide 
biased information. 

\ Magazine articles can'^^be a very 
' effec t i ve way to publicize your message, 
depending upon which magazine the 
article appears in. Vou have a 'better 
chance of being published in a. magazine 
'which has a specialized readership 
(fishermen, for example) than one which 
caters to the general public. (The 
reference section ""of the public library 
carries directories such as The Literary^ 
Marketplace y which lists types of 
articles each publication is looking 
for.) Remember that it takes months 
(or longer) for an article to appear 
in print after it has been accepted, 
so you need to consider whether this 
medium fits into your defined time' 
schedule for accomplishing your goals. 
You may want to 6ry local publications 
(particularly if your issue \s of local 
interest) which may have shorter dead- 
lines and a greater chance of accepting 
your article. You'll really need to 
research the market on this mediu/n^ . 

Performmg Media 

r 

' An effective but often overlooked^ 
communications tool is the use of 
costumes' ^nd theatre. One evening, 
two members of NETWORK were dining in 
a Greek restaurant, when in* bounced 
three women dressed as ^i nk-and-whi te r 
Taster^bunnies . They went* from table 
to table, h.anding out fliers on the up- 
coming Easter Seals telethon. Everyone 
patiently listened, even joked with the , 
rabbits. Not only did the costumes ^ 
help promote the event to people in the 
restaurant, but Easter Seals was abl^e 
to capitalize on a "ripple* effect"-- 



most of the people went home that night 
and told their friends about the giant 
rabbits they had just talked tx). 




Costumes can. promote a wide variety 
qf^ events; here are a few that have 
been created in recent years: 



--"Captain Ecology," a caped super- 
hero to promote Earth Day. 

--Grotesque nuclear i^pnster to 
publicize an anti-nuclear rally. 

' --Bright yellow, haloed "Sun" 
character to focus attention on an 
alternative energy conference. 

--Gorilla costume to promote a 
natural resources symposium. 

The only limitations on the use of 
costumes are your imagination, your good 
judgment as to what's appropriate for 
you, and your budget. .Hov.'ever, With a 
little creativity, you should be able 
to overcome budgetary limitations. 

On^e you have successfully used 
costumes in your media campaigns, why 
not go one step further and engage in 
street theatre (sometimes called guerilla 
^theatre, also known a.s* radical street 
'theatre--but it doesn't have to be 
radical). Your group can take advantage 
of street theatre by creating simple and 
innovative scripts that publicize your 
event and/or shed light on iss'ues of 
" concern to you. 

Street theatre can happen wherever 
you find lots of people--in parks and 
shopping malls, on college campus^es and 
sidewalks. Street theatre is 100% legal; 
your only concern is that the production 
does not block sidewalks. Have one 
member of your group available to talk 
to pol rce if any problems arise. 
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Good street theatre is an effective 
communications device for many f^^sons. 
People*s inherent curiousity will make 
them stop and watch your performance. 
Once you've got your audience, challenge 
them to listen to the i nformat ior^ you 
present in a new, imaginative way. When 
street theatre is well done, your audience 
will be educated, yet they'll be having 
fun. Isn't that the best way to learn? 



street-wise hints; be imagine*- 
use music and audience slng-alongs 



Some 
t i ve; 

whenever possible; incorporate juggling, 
tumbling, mime, and physical adtion; 
incorporate humor into your act when 
possible; make your costumes colorful 
and flashy; use signs to identi fy ^your 
group and explain characters or situa- 
tions; use-make-up and masks; involve 
your audience in the production. You 
can *t go wrong . 



WMcli Media to Use 



As you can see, there are many ways 
to communicate with people. You must 
now decide which media methods will best 
get your message across. You want to 
obtain the most efficient and wise use 
of your resources. Remember that each 
target audience may rely upon different 
med ia sources for i n forma t ion . U t i I i ze 
as many of these as possible. Never 
lose sight of your goa 1 Sk^--they ' re the 
reason you're planning this media 
strategy. Once you've decided which 
media you will use, you're ready to 
design the content of the message 
you will present to each audience. 



Pliers/Brocli-ures/PampMets 




'fJ_i-SL " P^ge "handout" usuall^ announcing 
an -.event. They have a *shor t- te*-m effect. Pamphlet - 
also one page, but folded. These can be saved and 
used for future reference. Brochure - several 
sheets of paper stapled into pages, used to present 
a program or an issue. 

HOW: The key is^having a particular audience in 
mind who wi 1 1 .want to read, keep, and study the 
information you plan to convey. 

Fl'iers can be put together in a hurry for quick communications. Just type"-or 
even print-'the information, have it copied, and distribute however you wish. 

Pamphlets take a bi t^more know-how. You need to decide how it v^i 1 1 ' be « 
folded (usually in thirds the long way), as well as how i t wi 1 1 be opened, 
and where the "white space" and graphics should go. You should aim to ^ • 
produce a^^ice looking, easy-to-follow pamphl'^t that people*will want to keep. 

Brochures requi rg the, same steps as pamphlets, but they hav6 whole pa^es rather 
than folds. You would use a brochure when you have a lot to say to a very."' ~ 
specialized audience and have a bit of money tp spend. ^ ^ 
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Effective Commimication 



Barriers to Persuasion 



your cause. What can you do to enhance 
your persuasiveness and increase such 
effects? Many thingsi Here-are some 
gu i de 1 i nes . 



'1 



As mentioned earlier, the objective 
of your commuaicat i^D efforts can be to 
educate your audience, to change their 
attitudes, and/6r/^to motivate thetn to 
do something. Often this requires 

. per^uas ion-'-yog have to show your audi- 
en<5e that your topic is worth learning 
about, changing their mindsabout, or 
doihg somethi'ng about . Perhaps to 
some of our readers, the^use of "per- 
suasive tactics" seems unethical. 
However, we see nothing illegitimate 

^ about. using peV"Sua s ion to point oat. the 
relevance of ail' issue to a particular 
person or group or showing how others r 
could benefit by helping you. But 
be honest. If you are not, the public 
will find out eventually, and^your 
efforts wi 1 1 backf i re. 

Keep in mind that the members your, 
audieiic^ are not sponges waiting tb' soak 
up any information the mass media pours 
out. To be effective, youV message must-r^*-*: 
overcome several barriers.' One rather 
obvjous barrier may be your .audience ' s 
exiJ^ting ideas if your message contra- 
dicts them. A secbnd poss ibl e obstacl e 
is the i.nfluence of social groups-- 
family, church, social class, political 
organizations and the like. If people 
value their membership in these groups, 
the will probably reject any message ^ 
that seftms to clash their perceived 
norms. 

These barriers can thwart media 
atte/Ttpts to convert $n audience from one 
strong^ly-hel d_posi t ion to another. How^ 
ever, you, can use Jthe media effectively 
to persua<;le those who lack, firm opinions 
on your topic. Equally important, 
the m'edia can re i nforce .youc existing 
supporters by providing them ways to 
verbalize their position, and by 
continually strengthening and Ifegi t imi zi ng 
t^ei r ♦posi ti ve feelings and actions towards 



Before you actually write your message, 
lump all -the members of your audience 
together, and identify their common needs, 
values and in^terests. This will help 
determi,ne the type of message that will 
be nx>5t effective with^your audience as 
a whole, individuals do react differently 
to the same message depefiding on personal 
characteristics and their confidence in 
previously*-held opinJons*. Bu^t since you 
cannot run personality 2%sts on'everybody 
or design an-^i ndi vi dua 1 i zed message for 
each person, categorizing seems to be 
the' most effectives appr<oach. 



Once ydu have categorized and analyzed 
your audience, use thi following guides ^ ^ 
lines. to design your message. These-^ 
guidelines syn.thesize information on com- 
munication theory and research from the 
literature listed on page 33. 



i- Keep your message simple . Use fam- 
iliar terms, limit each communication to 
one or two major ,poi nts , and simplify 
complex issues. Provide more inforr 
mat ion upon request. 

2. Give supporting evidence . Take your 
audience along on your "reasoning trip" to 
show how you reached your conclusions. 

3 . State what you want your audi'ence to 
" think or do explicitly . This is espe- 
cially important with complicated issues 
or messages because it will help insure 
thai your aydience understands your 
intent. However, bluntness may be less . 
effective with hostile, suspicious, or 
highly intelligent audiences that dislike 
being told what to do. 

4. Put your main point either first or 
last in your message or better yet in 



both places 
be remembered 
buried in the 



Your key conclusions will 
better i f they aren' t 
middle. If your' audi ence 
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is both deeply concerned about and fam-* 
iliar wJth your topic, state your strong- 
est arguments first. 

5. Emphasize your own position , but give 
both sides to a controversial issue, ^ One- 
sided messages are the best way to rein- 
,force those already committed to your 
position. Two-sided messages, however, <> 
are more persuasive with audiences th^t 
are highly educated or initially opposed 
to your position. In addition, presenting 
both sides and countering your opposition 
gives your audience an advance basis for . 
ignoring or discounting opposing arguments, 
which in al 1 » 1 i kel i hood they will hear 
later. 




lead to significant long-term changes 
in at'titudes and behavior by getting 
people to commit themselves to an issue. 



6 . T^lk about the legitimate needs and 
values of^ your audience that demonstrate 
how it* s in their self-interest to support 
you . Don't always talk in terms of your 
own concerns. For instance, if you want 
^ cultural center built in your town, 
emphasize the center's potential as a 
part-time music hall when addressing 
musicians and music lover^; point out 
the*extra business the center would attract 
when pursuing support from nearby store- 
ov^ners; stress how such an institution 
woulti contribute a progressive, cultural 
image to your town if your audience values 
such^ an image. These audiences may never 
even have considered building a cultural 
center, but by stressing particular 
aspects of your proposal you can more* 
easily earn their interest and sxjppbrt. 

8, Make your message positive . Most 
people would rather hear about the 
favorable results of doing 'X' than the 
unpleasant results of doing 'Y' . This 
approach is especially important when 
dealing wi*^h people who disagree with you. 
By focusing on the rewaVds of adopting 
your position rather tfian denying any 
advantages to their point of view, you 
avo'id attacking their existing opinions 
head-on and thus avoid rejection. 

J 

9 , Emphasize solutions and always give 
your audience something to do . For i ns tance , 
don't j;jst warn your audience that masses 

of algae are suffocating their lakes. Tell 
them they can help resuscitate them by writ- 
ing their senator, buying nonpolluting soaps, 
signing a petition, or whatever. Such 
simple forms of active participation can 



10, Build your credibility in every way 
possible ., Credibility wilK make your 
audience more *apt tc^ follow your sugges- 
tions. Emphasize your status, integrity, 
professionalism, experti se, - and leadership. 
Show that your organization has stable 
personnel and traditions acceptable to your 
audience. In'addition, stress your similar- 
ities with your audience -- if people see 
you as similar, they may al*so see yolj as 
voicing their own best interests. Increase 
your credibility by f i nd i ng' spon sors that 
people otherwise would perceive as your 
potential opponents.* For example, if you 
want mandatory deposits extended to non- 
carbonated beverages, get beverage re- 
tail e rs --who many peop 1 e fee 1 wou Id loose 
from your proposal — to publicly advocate 
the ext^sion. Referring to social 
groups favorable to your position that 
^are in turn trusted and admired by your 
audience is one way to cultivate^ "credi- 
bility by association." Get these groups • 
to sponsor you officially and quote 
them in your messages. And remember, the 
credibility or lack of cred i bi I i ty of the 
publication or media type you use, and even 
of the person introducing you on a talk 
s^how, may rub off on you. 

Following these ten proposed guide- 
lines should increase the effectiveness 
and persuasiveness' of your message. But 
don't overlook the importance of such 
assets as sincerity and a firm belief in 
your cause. By knowing how to keep the 
public receptive and how to minimize the 
barriers to your message, your organ- 
ization i^s in a good position to 
rea 1 i ze its goa Is. 
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Case Study of a Media Campaign 



PIEGIM Anti-Drafb Rally 



mTE: The opinions 'represented in this 
case study are not' necessarily those 
held by the authors of this book. This' 
case study is cited only to illustrate 
m^dia use in action. * 



On January 20, I98O, President Carter 
announced to the nation his desire to 
reinstate the registration for. the draft. 
John Le'one,of the Public Interest Research 
gVoup in Michigan (PlRGlM)at the University 
of Michigan, was alarmed. In John's 
op i n ion, ,rei ns ta tment of registration 
meant a draft vyas soon to follow, and a 
move toward renewal of the draft could 
mean that the President and the Pentagon 
intended to involve the U.S» in another 
wa r . 

That night John received a call from 
one of his colleagues at PIRGIM, who was 
also concerned about the speech.' They 
got together later that evening and 
decided they wanted to hav^ a rally, a 
teach-in, and a conscientious objectors' 
campaign, for starters. Their main goals 
were to arouse the u. of M. students and 
to Fet the public know«that there was 
strong student opposition to the Presi- 
dent's plans. 

About two weeks later, Walter Cronkite 
did a piece on the nation-wide campus up- 
risings in reaction to the President's 
announcement. U. of M. was mentioned, 
and footage of the January 30th rally 
organized by PIRGIM was among-' tWe scenes - 
accompanying Mr. Cronkite's report. ^ 
PIRGIM was not mentioned by name. Mr. 
Cronkite drew a parallel between these 
rallies and those of the 60's apti-war 
movement. The flavor of his commentary 
was, as John puts it, one of "...look at 
those kids, they're at it again." Lt 
wasn't exactly what PIRGIM would have 
liked, but John was pleased that their* 
rally had made the national news. 



] Yog may think that^PIPGIM had exten- 
sive past experience in dealing with the 
media on. this scale, thus exp 1 a i n i ng -t he 
national coverage their event peceived. 
On the contrary, this was really t^he 
first time they'd made such an effort for 
widespread coverage-. As John describes, 
"It was two weeks of hysteria, anxiety, 
bewi Iderment , exc i tement , depress ion- -we 
were all manic-depressive the whole time, 
not knowing if it would come off. But 
then it, came off... It was quite a bit of 
work, but learned a whole lot and 
we' 1 1 be able to' do i t again quicker now 
..."It was all trial and error, which is 
why we're so proud."- 



But what did PIRGIM do to get this kind 
of coverage? John contends that it's 
really a matter of improving your bdds^ 
"The media is really a funny animal.'- Who^ 
knowSi they (the press) might have ended 
up coming just because it was a slow^news 
day." But they did come. Three TV . 
stations, representing the three major 
networks, were there with film crews and 
reporters. Al so .repor ters from several 
local and statewide newspapers and radio 
stations were in evidence. 

One thing John points out is, "You 
have to think of the practical situations 
involved in getting coverage. For us, the 
major TV networks 'are coming out of 
Detroit,. so they have to drive all the 
way to Ann Arb^or. The news crews could 've* 
been on their way out here and gotten a 
call saying, 'Hey, there's ao eight-alarm 
fire over on Woodward,' and they might've." 
gone there instead. They ,only have so 
many film cr^ws--if i t*^ s a big news day 
they have to cover the biggest news." 

John is sure of one thing. "We 
\.'Ouldn't have been on any news if \J/e 
hadn't put together a press packet." 
Thejr press packet included: a press 
release on the rally; a statement explain- 
ing PIRGIM's anti-registration and draft 
stance with supporting facts; a list of 
PIRGIM's other anti-draft activities; a* 
formal policy statement from PIRGIM's 
state board of directors; brief policy 
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statements from the rally's speakers; a 
forma lipol icy statement from the 
Michi^n Student Assembly, expressing 
support of the rally; supportive state- 
ments from a U.S. congressman, a Michigan 
state senator, and a bishop. 

"With a press packet," John explains, 
"you make it very easy for the media to 
put your event on the news. Inst^ead of 
making the reporter write a summary of 
the event, we saved them time--we did it 
for them." You also increase your cori- 
trol over how your event is portrayed by 
making your message clear and tangible. 

After putting together their press 
packet and mailing copies to their target 
media, John and his colleagues called the 
newspapers, and TV and radio stations 
they were appro^hing to tell them the 
press packet and/or pdblic ser-vice an- 
nouncement (PSA) was on the way. 

Another important aspect of dealing 
with' the medi^ John discussed is making 
an event "newsworthy". When you make, 
contacts with reporters, be positive 
about your event. "You want to play it 
up," says John. "But don't go too far. 
If you don' f del i ver , later on it may 
come b^ck to you when ycrtj have a really 
important ev^nt you want covered, and 
th^y remember what happened before. . . ^ 
Honesty is ali H the best policy." " 

'As John points out, "A key rul§ to 
remember is to put yourself, jn the mind 
of the organization you're dealing with, 
in this case the n)edia--what do Vthey look 
for? Say you're the person sending out 
the news crews, and you have our PSA, a 
PSA about an Equal Rights Amendment con- 
ference in Kalamazoo, and whatever else 
, is going on. What would attract you 
more to one event than another? Then 
try to.deliver that to the media in the 
most compact form you can, so it's easy 
for them to cover." PI RGIM attempted 
to do this with their press packet and 
the.speakersiat their rally. 

"We tried to come up with people that 
would draw not only the crowd, but the 
fredia too." Speakers at the rally 
included: Carol King, the President of 
NOW fn Michigan; Howard Simon, Executive 
Director of the Michigan American Civil 
Liberties Union; Joe Volk of the American 



Friends Service Committee; and Tom 
-^"chomaker of the Wesley Foundation. 
'They also had a statement by Bishop 
Thomas Gumbleton, one of the clergy that 
visited the Iranian hostages for the 
Christmas of 1979, which was read at the 
rally. "We were surprised," John relates. 
"We thought they (the media) would play 
up Bishop Gumbleton's statement, but 1 
didn't see his name in any of the reports. 
If he had been there it would probably 
have been different, but he couldn't 
make it." 




"Billy Carter is- a really good example 
hC>w the media work*s," quips' John. "His 
opinion 'is no more worthy, of public 
■announcements, than yours or mine. But 
he's ' newsworthy ' --he' s the President's 
brother." 

In regards to PSA's, John'points out 
that "you want a formal, triple-spaced 
PSA, typed in all caps, because that's 
what will be put in front of the 
announcer to read.' If you just call 
and say, 'Yeah, will you take this down 
— ANTKORAFT RALLY, U. OF M. OIAG*,- 
FRIDAY NOON..,' some guy might be 
scribbling i t *on a piece of paper, if 
that. Then it gets lost, and why should 
they have to decipher this guy's hand- 
writing on this piece of scrap paper' 
when they have PSA's that are typed up 
and easy to read?" This 'rule' can 
apply to press releases or anything you 
might want the media to use--you should 
find out what style or format the news- 
paper, televisioaor radio station wants, 
and when they want it, if you want them 
to use your PSA or press release. You'll 
find more of this type of information 
i n Chap ter 2 . 
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John suggests that if you're trying 
to get the media to cover yaur event, . 
you should jioti fy them repeatedly, as 
far in advance as possible (within 
reason). ''T^®"^ the media knows your 
event is coming up and they can try to 
rearrange stuff. Instead of going to a 
Detroit public school and doing a profile 
on the State's best gymnast, or some 
other less timely event, they can come 
to your event instead* . .You have to 
remember that the mass media^ is a heayy 
bureaucracy, and messages get lost in 
the shuffle." That's why it's important 
Xo call the media back to rerfjind them 
of your event. John ireels it is espe- 
cially important to call. the media agairl 
at least the week before, and then again 
the day before or day of the event (if 
possible), no matter if th^y say they'll 
be there or' not. But He careful, there's 
a fine •line between being efficient and 
being a pest! Calling twice at strategic 
times is better than calling four or five 
times and getting on your contact's- 
nerves. 

If done right, these pre-event contacts 
can have the effect of showing the media 
that you know what you're doing. As John 
- puts it, "If they see you making success^ 
V ful media efforts towards them, it implies 
that you'll probably have a successful 
event as well." And the media will ' 
probably- be there. 

But why should you bother spending 
time and energy courting the 'mass media? 
It depends on your goals and your desfred 
audience, whether you'd want the ki^id of 
vcoverage PIRGIM did fot this event. Many 
of the tips given here apply to local, as 
well as state and national media. And 
there is at least one important and 
unexpected benefit PIRGIM received for 
their ef forts--"Now we get calls from the 
media y s.ay ing , 'Hey , v/hat's goi-ng on?' 
We've also been called to be on^ radio 
shows. That one event has vastly improved 
otr relations with the media .. .We ' re a 
little mre 'newsworthy' just in ourselves 
now," says John. 

John feels that the rally and media 
coverage it received was an overwhelming 
success for PIRGIM. It not only gbt their 
message out, it was also a small boost for 
another, longer-range goal' of PIRGIM's-- 
making the public's voice heard. "We 



f^el it's in the public's interest to 
parti'^cipate in government. There's a 
whole country of people out there that 
complain about what our government is' 
doing, but they don't try to have any 
input into it. They've never written 
a, letter; they've never made a phone 
call; and they've done zero to try and 
affect their government. The whole 
democratic process is based on the 
participation of the masses of people 
saying, 'This is what we want! ' I f we 
,don't let government know what we want, 
how can we expect them to act the way 
we want? The best way to notify the 
largest number of people, including 
representatives and lawmakers, is 
through the mass media. And the best ' 
way to get on the mass media," concludes 
John, "is by making a newsworthy event 
very easy to report." 



Critique of PIRGIM 
Media Campaign 



Being 



In light of what we've described 
earlier about planning a communications 
strategy, how did PIRGIM do? Did they, 
define their goals and audience(s), and 
sel ect, the appropriate media? Was their 
media campaign a success? 

The goals of PIRGIM's an t i - reg i s t ra- 
tion rally^were to get U. of M. students 
"riled up," and to inform the public of 
the students' opposition to registration 
for the draft. A longer-term goal was 
to stop registration before it started, 
these goals seem to fall into two of the 
categories we described: educational 
and motivational. PIRGIM wanted to 
motivate students 'to take some kind of 
action against the registration proposal, 
even if it was only attending the rally. 
They also wanted to educate students 
about 4^hat reinstatement of registration 
would mean for them. PIRGIM wanted to 
educate and inform the public about 
what they saw as the implications of 
registration. They also wanted to 
denionstrate the strong student opposition 
to i t. 
Heard/ 15 
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PiRGIM*s goals led them to address 
two audiences: U of M s-^tudents and 
the general public. Both fact-ions were 
necessary to create and" C9nvey FIRGIM's 
message, because their intention was 
to let as many people as possible 
know how students were react i-ng to 
President Carter's proposal. 

But how could this wide range of 
people help P I RG IM, achi eve their longer- 
term goal of ^stopping registration? 
The interview with John beone revealed 
that rnforming the public w^s a preven- 
tative f\easure. PIRGIM wanted to pre- 
vent* , a rpuUl i c attitude of, *'Wel 1 , the 
studenti^ didn't seem to care about a 
possible draft, and they're the ones 
most \di recti y affected, so why shouia 
we care? '* . ' 

The speakers at the rally provided 
different 'aspects of the ant i -regj strat ion 
issue that might attract specific sectors 
of the general public. Women ' s , c i v i 1 
liberties, and religious groups were 
represented by. these speak6'rs. ' In this 
way, -PIRGIM sThbwed the diversity of 
suppprt they had on this issue, whiW^,, 
as we have* pointed out,, helps buildw 
credibility. This also demons tjrat^ 
that PIRGlM defined specific a^oT^ces 
they vvanted to reach within thipbroad 
and over-used category called the 
"general pub,l ic." 

'in selecting their med i a , ^ PI RG IM 
worked on two levels and attempted to 
reach both their audiences. To reach 
the students and get them to participate 
in the rally, PIRGIM used a lot of local- 
ized media strategies.^ In Ann Arbor, 
according to John, the quickest »way to 
reach the greatest number of students is 
through posteVs artd fliers. Thus PIRGIM 
had posters and fliers of different 
sizes and colors plastered around campus. 
The only problem with the^e media at U. 
of M. is that students receive so many 
handouts that their effect is diluted. 
Also, critics tend to "ed i t" " posters by 
tearing them down as soon as they are 
''put up. This can get^expens i ve ahd 
time-consuming. Finally, PIRGIM also'^ 
sent out public service announcements, 
press packets, and entries for events 
calendars to local radio stations and 
pub I i cat ions. 



In order to reach their other audience, 
the genera l^pub 1 ic, PIRGIM focused on 
getting as much media, coverage as possi- 
ble f6r the rally. They contacted the 

"Inajor TV networks, newspapers, and radio 
stations out of Detrpit and Toledo, and 
sent them copies af their press packet, 

' a^^'descr ibed in the case study. They 
sent press p.ackets to the national 
news magazines, such as Newsweek and 
Time , although neither of these gave 
them any coverage. 

V . ♦ 

/: ^PIRGIM's press packet seemed very 
f complete and apprqpriate for the event. 
Regarding the "guidelines for effective 
communication" whrch we gave you in 
Chapter 1, the press packet met these ' 
"Criteria fairly well . The message was 
simple— PI-RGIM's opposition to' the draft. 
Thei r, reasoning was presented, and their 
mafri points were stated clearly. They 
also i)riefly mentioned the oppos i t i.on ' s 
point'of view, and then countered it. 
^'PIRGIM attempted to build credibility, 
as disdussed earlier, by gaining support 
fromNvarious other organizations. 

The rally i tselJ was really a "media 
5 event "--a vehicle with which PIRGIM could 
attract the media and thus inform the 
public about ,fhe registration issue and 
show their opposition to it. PIRGIM'did 
many things tcr increase the "newsworthi- 
nesj" of t>ie rally. They tried to get 
^ notable speakers, and in the case of 
S% Bishop Gumbletons they had a statement 
' by a newsworthy person. They tried tQ' 
insure good attendance of the rally so 
that its size woul.d be credibl'e. The 
'recency of the President's announcement, 
.which was still in the news ^t .the time , 
' of the rally, made the rally ev>en move 
timely. Finally, they scheduled the 
rally at a time, during regular busi'ness- 
' hours.) when the press would be able to 
attend. ' ' . ' • 

ft 

Was PIRGlM's media campaign success-- 
fulJ? Success is subjective, and there^* 
are many kinds of f^edia-use success-- 
personal, organisational, and issue- 
* related. Indications of PIRGlM's 

success in some aspects of their cam- 
paign are evi dent. ^They had a good 
turn-out at the rally, especially 
considering the winter weather. The.^ 
major TV petworks, radio ^stations, and 
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newspapers were represented at the 
rally. Many newspaper articles and 
evening news reports covered the rally, 
including Walter Cronkite's mention of 
it on the national news. And PIRfilM's 
improved relations with the media follow- 
ing the rally, as' discussed in the case 
study, also i ndicate^ success,. 

Other, aspects of success, such as 

building toward their long-term goal of 
^ stoppling registration, are not as easily 

seen. How many students actually wrote 
'to their representatives about the 

registration issue? Were the reasons. 

for the rally lost in the constant 



comparisons between current ^tudent. ^ 
demonstrations and those in the •60*!s,? 
Was there>ahy impressi6n made on th^ ' 
general public, and if so, what kin^? 

There is really no way to measure 
media success, or lack of it. Th i*^ 
is especially true when a group is 
aimihg for immediate m^dia exposure as 
well as long-term change effects. These 
goals are enhanced by remembering to use 
an organized and well-defined approach 
to publici^ty, by creating a favorable 
rapport with the media, and by providing 
information that is clear and in a form 
that can be easily. used. ' 




Workshops 



WHAT: Workshops are events aimed at educating . 
people through participation. There are two basic 
types: the hands-on project (such as building a 
solar greenhouse) and the di'scussion-instructi^on 
workshops (to create plans for revitalizing ^ 
neighborhoods, for example). * Workshops can last > 
one day or continue over a series of weekends. 



HOW: The following a^e some suggestions to 'aid 
yog in developing a workshop. 

Define your goals, your audiencfe, and what other 
group^'may wish to work with you on the workshop. 



•Plan your promotional strategy at the same time as you plan the content of the 
workshop. Develop a timeline'for P.R. and a schedule for what needs to be done 
by what date in order^to be ready by event time. 

♦Develop a broad base of ^support from people in the community. Gain sponsorsbip 
from public and private agencies, '\<j(^ i nd i v i di|a 1 s , and educators. Such 
endorsements increase the credibility of the workshop and may offer valuable 
assistance and insight. / 

•Create a steering committee to assist in delegating respons i b I i ty . Talk to 
people who have organized workshops before. Attend a few and observe the 
planning. Do you want to include a lunch? Is a field trip useful? How vt\]\ 
you handle registration? 



•Remember people often like to do things, 
will come out for a community clean-up. 



Many people are bOred by meetings but 
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07f\% Ana Arbor Coalition for a 

Sccond^Iiuyironmental Decade 



for Irtc.'lite r*Xt*sc; A^rll IJ, 1980. 
For K/C)KC InloiiiAtlon, call 761-3136, 



* 4^_Si r OMD PSA 

r ^ 

To co!3>,Qjrut^ th« tenth anniversary of Enrth Day, a nuto^^cr of loco I cn^lriu- 
f^t.tal vr«up« h«v« together the "Ann Arbor C'>olltl<in for a Scc^nJ CnvJ- 

conocntal D«c."i.V t:> s-yjuaor nn E^rth Uay fjlr thU Tue»da>, A>rll 2:m'. The 
(Air «lll t*. hcK tr^n 10 to 7 PH cii Miln Street between Wllllnii •n.i UaJhinr- 
.tvAt In v1 iwUvovn Ann Ar'.^^r, 

Thrju'l. ut th-: -iav, 5',vkcspers;.n» fru'c both ct'vcrnmcnt and citizen orranlz"- 
tlons win sicak cn civlr on-.cnt^l to;^lc». Local nuclclons will ?r-vU'c entertain- 
tk.nt between *.j-<w,»kvr9. The (<5lr will also feature aispl.iys on recycling, alccrn.T 
tlva encrfy and ro?rlatv techmlo<».y, Envlronncnt^il r.rf^yp* will »ct up booth* 
on Current cnvirodcental istuoti as wcll< 

The Ann ArJ or Tr«n*,>ortatlon Authority has prlntcl free Lu» coujons f>^r use 
on Earth Day 'fiO, to tnccura-vC citizens to leave their C2ri behind an"3 u« n4<< 
tr«n«lt Inccc.iJ.^ 

So coo< t' tl.e Earth I>Ay *80 f/ilr on Main Street this Tu«.9iiay, Arrll 22nfl, 
to thfn* yoMf uu, j^^rt for envlr- na^jnCrtl foal* during, tlie 19<30'a. 

'' Note that this sample press release 
' 0 on the left can also se^ve\as a PSA. 



Press Releases 




WHAT: A proposed news article, written by a source (you) and sent, to 
a newspaper or other mediurtTin the hope that it will be published. • 

HOW: Make sure whaJt you say is news. If there is anything new in what 
you're writing about, say it first. 

First paragraph should answer who, what, where, when, and hdw. Make 
each paragraph two to three sentences long. Each sentence should be 
no longer than 35 words. ^ " • ^ . 

Arrange the information in order of most to least important. Be care- 
ful to not destroy the logical order of your news. Try for a loca.l angle. 
Attribute everything, except the most obvious facts^, to some source. 

Make it look ILke a press release. • Type it double-spaced and include the 
name and addr^ of your organization (in a letterhead), and the date when 
the release can be published (ie., "For Immediate Release")- Include 
the name and number of a person to call for more information, and a head- 
1 f ne (title of article) . 

Newspapers use fewer than 10% of the releases they receive. But, nearly 
half 6f the articles in many papers result from press release leads. Local' 
newspapers and communi^ty newspapers often copy press releases verbatim into 
their issues. All it costs is a stamp! 
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2. Coinmiinicatlon 

Resoupces 



Books and 



Materials 



IntroductLon 



Communication skills can be acquired 
through a variety of fneans. AIT that is 
required is a willingness to learn. ^ 
Working with media professionals, either 
by reading or participating in classes, 
can help enhance your organization's media 
successes. Rather than duplicating the 
advice and experience already available, 
we decided to provide an annotated listing 
of the most useful how-to-use-the-media 
bdoks and classes. H 

The books, materials and media facili- 
ties we chose to present are first divided 
into broad subjeet areas and then arranged 
alphabetically by title. Our review staff 
of three tried to include both the communi- 
cations classics as well as the most recent 
materials on a subject. We also canvassed 
bookstores to be sure to include the most 
immediately available literature. Books 
that were considered extremely useful for 
organizations using med?a are listed with 
a star (•'). 



These sources allow you to gain 
confidence in communicating, and to obtain 
practical how-to-proceed advice. Some 
titles were included because they are 
visually stimulating and offer imaginative 
ideas on every page. With these books, 
you have the experts close at hand. And, 
you don't have to pay for their services. 

Local librarjies are public service 
institutions, paid for by your taxes. 
So fake advantage of them. A guiding 
influence on library policies is Voiced 
by the American Library Association, 
stating that community activities should 
be a primary concern of a public library 
collection. Your library staff is very 
receptive to your suggestions for book 
purchases, particularly if you stress your 
organizational involvement. Let the 
librarians assist you in finding media 
books. Arid, when you look up books on this 
list, browse around on the shelf to see 
what other materials are there on the same 
subject. ^ 



Consider starting a small cornmun i cat ions 
library for your organization in order to 
enable members to develop media skills. 
A few useful volumes can help reduce con- 
fusion in dealirtg with printers, or spaVk 
the creation of effective presentations, 
or assist in making the best selection of 
media equipment. 
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The booki> listed* in the first section i 
overlap Sjp many areas of comniun i ca-t ion 
that they could not be- classified under 
any one medium. They have floated to 
the top of our Uist "because they aVe 
t^e best all-around introductions to 
media planning and use. The topics of 
public relations and legal ^dvice are also 
included here. By being comprehensive, 
genera] books by definition lack the 
depth of specialized books, so v/e urge 
you not to stof) with these basics. • 

A few gottd general media books, like 
Xediability : A Guide for Nonprofits and 
How to be Heard y are now out of print and 
conbequently are not listed. They may 
still be available in 1 i bra r i es ,* and you 
would benefit by looking at these other 
general perspectives if you are able to" 
locate th6m. 

Purchasing a few books in the areas of 
media that you already use will i,ncrease 
your efficiency in that area. Possibly, 
some resources on design and layo^, 
printing, public speaking and photography 

-would be helpful.* Then, consider examining 
ma'terials in a medium that you would like 
to expand into someday, such as self- 

. publ ishi ng or Public Access Television. 
Who knows? Someone may leave you a large 
donation, or you could apply for a grant 
to purchase the equipment that would enable 
you to transmit your message further^and 
better. The potential of communications 
is exciting. Happy reading! > 




General 



^.^nununl ty ^-ludia Handbook , by Lynn Zelmer. 
2nd edition. Metuchen, NJ : Scarecrow 
Press, 1979. Hardcover, $15-00. 
r 

An excellent communications book for a 
reasonable price. It offers practical, 
advice on setting up a local "media center," 
which is a facility that combines a library. 



darkroom, and film and radio studio with 
an organizational headquarters. The 
purpose of a media center .is to Be a commuz 
nity resource for ^producing professional^ 
communication materials at affordable X 
costs. ^This book also contains useful 
information on** press releasees, guideline^ 
for newsletters, posters, interviewing,' 
-editing, street theater, and broadcasting. . 
A we 1 1 -wr i t ten , comprehensive manual for 
community organizations. The second > 
edition is more Complete and is* recommended 
over the first. ' ' '\ ' 



Keep it Legal r by Curtis Case'wit. 

Sacramento, CA: Creative Book Company, 
1976. Paperback, $^.^0. 

Especially useful for pub] ic speaking and 
publishing ventures. It gives advice on 
avoiding dSngers g^f slander 'and invasion 
of privacy, and ewers privilages, fair usq' 
of material, public domain, and other • • 
protections. Handy reference book* to own. 
The Creative Book Company has many other 
helpful books aya i 1 ab 1 e--see address 
on page 21 . . 



Lesly's Public Relations Handbook , edited 
by Philip Lesly. 2nd edition^ New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1978. $29.95. 



A very comprehensive guide to all aspects 
of public relations. Especially useful, for 
larger non-profit groups with full time 
P.R. staff who want to gain a better under- 
standing of the field and get some good 
ideas on how to work more effectively. . It 
also has a very complete bibliography 
ranging from journal ism, pub 1 ic. speaking , 
and advertising to public opinion, propa- 
ganda, television, and r.adio. « 

Media Kit 163 , by The League of Women 
Voters. $1.00. 

This is an excellent resource that will 
give- you a good feel for how to get the 
word out. For, only $1.00 you*^ receive these 
cone i se , to- the-po int pamph 1 ets : "Project ing 
/our Image" (on slide shows), "Breaking 
Into Broadcasting," "Speaking Out," "Getting 
into Print," and "Reaching the Public." 
Good*$tuff with helpful advice; besides 
what else can you buy for a buck? Order 
fr(3m: LWV, 1730 M St., N.W. , Washington, 
DC 20036. < ^ * 
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Nonprofit Orj/tixiizdtiun Handbook : 

A guide to fund raising, grants, ► 
lobbying, membership building, 
publicity and public relations 
by Patricia and Daniel Gaby. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1979t Looseleaf; ?35. 

A very useful and up-to-date compendium 
of organizational know-how. Besides 
the subjects mentioned in the title, 
the book also provides guidelines for 
setting up newsletters, magazines, 
annual report?, meetings and. con- 
ventions, as well as giving advice 
on*training volunteers and locating 
additfonal information. There are 
333 pages of readable and practical 
material in this handbook. 



Professionals Guide to Public Relations 

Services , by Richard Weiner. 2nd edition. 
New York: Richard Weiner, Inc., 1975. 

This book is a list of P.R. services and 
reference books that brims with suggestions 
on ways to'prpmote a message. Most methods 
here require pioney and tend to emphasize 
a national rather than a local strategy. 
Hpwever, the book js so complete that it 
is difficult tp geoeralize. There is. 
everything from sky writing. to hints for 
submitting newspaper editorials. This is 
probably a book that the national organi-* 
zations use, -and it^may help you to be 
f ami 1 i ar wi th it too. 



Public Relations Basics for Coimunlty 
Organi zati ons , by Sol H. Marshall. 
Sacramento, CA:, Creative Book Company, 
1975. Paperback, $S.^kO. 

Over 100 suggestions for agency programs 
are included in this guide. It gives many 
ideas for promoting a group's literature 
or book through activities and specral 
..events. i t- can be ordered through the mail 
at: P.O. Box 21^998, Sacramento, CA 
95821. ^ . 



. Raini^ook: Resources for Appropriate 
Technology , edited by Lane deMoIl. 
Portland, OR: Rain Magazine, |477. 
■ Paperback, $7.95. v 



The Rainbook was designe'd to be used by 
individuals and community organizations. 
In the communications section, a broad 
approach is taken to explain communications 
as an information exchange; followed by a 
discussion of the various media. Practical 
tips and resources such as articles, 
clearinghouses, and reading lists are 
interspersed throughout. Topics covered 
range from self-publishing and broadcasting, 
to brainstorming and computer data bases. 
An excellent source of information. 



Resource Manual for a Living Revolution , 

by Virginia Coover, et. al. Philadelphia.^ 
New Society Press, 1978. $5.00 

This handbook contains sections on mass 
commun i cat i ons , med ia campa i gns , press^ 
rejeases, press conferences, street theater, 
and leaflet i'ng. Besides the direct media 
references, the manual provides advice for 
any group that may be involved with politi- 
cal or potentially controversial issues. 
The authors have worked closely with the 
Friends Peace Committee, and exemplify the 
Quakers' nonviolent approach to ideological 
resistence. Includes several sections. on 
planning a campaign and retaining group 
un i ty . 




Writing and PublisMng 



Writing is a cheap form of communicating 
that is available to anyone. It is a very* 
basic tool in communication and is fairly 
easy to do. The best way to learn to write 
well is't'hrough practice. This is a list 
of books that can be helpful"in improving 
technique and providing inspiration. 
Information on self-publishing follows in 
a separate list. 
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The Christensen Mctjhod , by Bonniejean ^ 
Christensen. New York: Harper and Row, 
1979. 

An ef'fective stylebook which guides a 
person in developing writing sl^jlls. It's 
based on the 'toncept that practice makes 
perfect. This text has exercises which 
teach effective writing through examples 
of the styles and structures of accom- 
plished authors like John Steinbeck and 
E.B. White. A good source for those 
^ sincerely interes^ted in improving their 
wr i t i ng. 

Elements of Style , by E.B. White and William 
Strunk. VNew York, NY: Macmi 1 Ian Publishing 
Go., ihcV^ '1972. Paperback, $1.65. 

A classic book' that teaches one to write 
X* ia a simple and clear style. V^fritten in a 
brief form unlike any other, this book is 
refreshing and extremely helpful. 

Improving Your Written Communications , 
Dearborn: Society of Manufaotur i ng 
Engineers. 

A five-hour, sel f- i nstruct ion course' ava i 1 - 
able for $10.00 from: SME, 2050K F6>d Road, 
P.O. Box 930, Dearborn, Ml ^48128. 



Into Print, a Preset ical Guide to Wr*iting , 
Illustrating, and Publishing , by Mary 
Hill and Wendell Cochran. LbsAltos, 
CAf William Kaufman Inc., 1977- 
back, $6.95. 



Paper- 

> 



Covers writing, editing, managing, preparing' 
copy with photos charts , and illustrations 
for, printer, and offers a wealth of infor- 
mation on self-publishing and marketing.. 
Important last steps in identifying a book 
to be printed, such* as copyright notices 
and International Standard Book number, are 
clearly defined. Includes some information 
on audio-visual techniques. Each section 
has a list of other sources' avai lable to 
expand your expertise. Very good, although 
brief. 



Literary Market Place: The Business 

Directory of American Book Publishing , 
New York: /Bowker , 19A0- . Annual. ^ 

Identifies publishing companies in the U.S. 



and lists key personnel. This bas^ic 
purpose is enhanced by numerous lists of 
1 i terary agents , book illustrators, review 
services, employment agencies/, li terary 
awards, magazines, book clubs, associations, 
^ and more. There i$ also an International 
^^ 'LMP , whifeh provides' the same information 
for publishing overseas. Indispenslble for 
someone involved in a self-publishing* 
venture. Also very useful for identifying 
sources for articles. 

The Writers Handbook , by A.S. Burack. 

Boston: The Writer, Inc., annual. Paper- 
back, $12.95^. 

Advice is taken from the monthly magazine. 
The Writer , and condensed. More than 2,000 
coropanies that accept "manuscr i pts are 
listed In the 100-plus chapters, and useful 
information is presented on everyth i ng. f rom 
writing techniques to publicity campaigns. ^ 



Self-PulDlisliing 




How to be Your Own Publisher and Get Your 
' Book Into Print , by Paul Thompson. 

Sacramento, OA: Creative Book Co., 1978. 

Paperback, $^.^0. 

A concise and i nexpens i ve book that contains 
valuable information. Excellent for those 
interested in self-publishing. 



How to Produce a Small Newspaper , edited 
bv Harvard Post. Boston: Harvard 
• Common Press, 1978. Paperback, $5-95.. 

Paces through thfe process of technically 
producing a local newspaper. The concepts 
covered, with the exception of" headlines 
and paste-ups, may be applied to 'newsletters 
and publication projects. 

How to Self'Publish Your Own Book and Make 
it a Best Selleri , by Ted Nicholas. 
Wilmington, DE: Enterprize Publishing 
. Co. , 1975. 

j 

Contains in-depth guidance on choosing a 
subject, working with a ppnter, and 
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deciding upon o format. Has a strong 
emphasis on marketing with many helpful 
suggestions and 'insights.. Contains 
inexpensive advertising campaign ideas, 
market surveys, and thoughts on forming a 
business to raise capita! ht also 
stresses direct mail distribution and 
gives addresses of book reviewers and media 
personnel . 

How to start Your O^n Magazine , by W.P. 
Williams and Josfeph Van Zandt. Chicago: 
Contemporary Boo(<;6 Inc., 1978. Paperback, 
$^.95. 

A free-lance'wr i ting> team that started their 
own magaz i ne presents pragmatic advice in 
this publication. Includes information on 
planning, productiorf, holding costs down, 
marketing, and good explanations of design. 



Inter-Act±on Advisory Service Handbook 6 , 
by John Rety. London: Inter-action 
Imprint, 1975- 50 pence.* 

A' thi rty-page , mass i ve 1 y^ i 1 1 us trq^ed 
checklist of considerations for creating 
a local newspaper. Includes many case 
studies of local newpapers in London, and 
gives a British emphasis on printers and 
politics. Has also published: Print, How 
You Can Do It Yourself , To order, write: 
Inter-action Imprint, 1A Talacre Rd., NWS, 



GrapMcs 




Lonjjion, England. 



Graphics and design are the foundation 
of visual communications. They are a part 
of everything from newsletters and posters 
to videotape and film. Because of their 
importance, at least one good book on 
graphics is essential to any ionvnun i cat ion- 
concerned I ibrary. . * . 



Design and Print Your (Mn Posters , by 
Biegeleisen. New. York: Wat son-Gup t i 1 
Publications , 1976. 

Need posters in a hurry? The simple hand-, 
printing technique described here will help 
you produce effective ones. This guide 
would be' helpful to both beginners and 
those more advanced. It discusses design, 
printing, and lettering, but not in much 
depth. 



Graphic Arts Encyclopedia , by George A. 
Stevenson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1979. Hardcover, $19-50. 

Very complete and professional, but it 
only discusses printing techniques. 



Layout, The Design of the Printed Page , by 
Albert Hurlburt. New York: Watson- 
Guptil Publications, 1977. $17.95. 



Publicizing Your Self-Pvbjished Book , by ' 
Herman Blackey. Sacramento,. CA: 
Creative Book Co., 1976. Paperback, 
$4.iiO. 

A very helpful gyj^de to the various 
strategies of publicizing and marketing a 
book. Various techniques ranging from 
press releases and press kits to Dr>sters 
and advertisinq are discussed. This book 
also describes many examples of low-cost 
approaches to, each format. 



The Self-Publishing Manual, How to Write , , 
Print, and Sell Your Own Book , by Dan 

Parachut ing- 



Poynter, Santa Barbara, 
Publi^Ting, 1979. 



CA: 



\ 



Highly recommended to anyone considering 
publishing their written material. . 



Avery slick book that illustrates the 
various styles in graphics from Art Deco 
to Bauhaus. For example, it shows the 
influence of eas tern thought on Frank t.loyd 
Wright and 20th century graphics. Not the 
most practical book, but it offers fasci- 
^nating vi sual s. 



Photo Typesetting: A Design Manual , by 
James Craig. Edited by Margit Malstrom. 
New York: Watson-Gupt i 1 Publications, 
1978. Hardcover, $22.50. 

At $22.50, this isn't a book that you rush 
out to buy, but it is something useful to 
borrow frequently if you are using printers 
^and doing layouts yours el f . Provides a 
^ very clear presentat ion of the different 
type^setting methods and associated 
terminology. Later sections explainv 
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phototypesett ing equipment (computer- 
produced type). Familiarity with books 
like this will give you a better understand- 
ing bf tKe whats, hows, and whys of* type-^ 
setting and printer language.' 



Pocket Pal, A Graphic Arts Production 
Handbook , by International Paper Co. 
$2.25. 

Small, concise, and to the point. Discusses 
most aspects of graphics from typesetting 
.and platemaking to printing and binding, 
Qui^te technical and very complete. Highly 
recommended. Order from: IP, P.O. Box 
100, Church Street Station, NYC 100^6. 

Posters: Designing, Making, Reproducing , 
by George F. Horn. Worcester, MA: 
David Publishing Company. ^ / 

An elementary book on the art of poster 
desjgn and reproduction. Good for begin-^ 
ners fnd those with time restrictions. 

Preparing Art and Camera Copq for Prixiting , 

by Henry Latimer. New York: McGraw- 
. ^•Hili Bo^fi^,Co., 1977. $23.50. . 

A guide for advertising pi'ofess ionals {^g., 
the poS'ter section deals with large road- 
side billboards). It explores the fine 
points of keylining copy," choosing styles 
of art worJ<, selecting material^ and oth^er 
information which could be adapted for use 
by community groups. 



troduction for the Graphic Designer , by 
James Craig. New York: Watson*^Gupt i 1 
Publications. Hardcover, $19.95.' 

A general graphics reference book which is 
easily understood by the beginher'. Print- 
ing (typ6 and photography), paper, and 
'binding are some of the things di^scussed., 



Speedball Textbook , try Cnarles Stoner and 
Henry Frankenfeld.V/Pm ladel phia^ PA: 
Landau, 1973- Paperback, $2.15. 

Gives informatic^n and examples on freehand 
lettering with a pen. This is a unique 
technique for creating informal and • 

« 
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personalized lettering for pos ters^ news- 
letters, and pamphlets. 



Studio Tips for Artists , and Graphic 
Designers , by Bill Gray. New York: 
Van Nostrand, Reinhold Co., 1976., 
Paperback, $5-95. 

This book and its companion vo 1 ume , Afc^ 
* Studio Tips (issued in 1978), are wTuof 
design and layout suggestions, k/secixon 
t^evoted to rubber cement may ^eemVej/mentary 
until you read it; then i t /seems truly 
inspired. Gray brings you Mnto his studio 
and then examines each artistic instrument 
and material and -exfjlains the-i r uses, add- 
ing creative and money-saving ideas. Both 
books are hand- lettered and profusely 
i Uustrated, 

Pliotography^ 



Photography is an excellent, inex- 
pensive, and effective ni^ans of com- 
municating to the public. It is easy to 
^earn and fun to do. Photographs may be 
used in exhibits, sli^e shows, news- 
letters, and .bi ] 1 boards . There are 
many photography books on the market. 
The following books listed are some af 
the best available at a reasonable 
price. Most of them teach the technical 
aspects of photography while some have 
been included for ideas and inspiration. 
Magazines such as Popular Photography - 
and Modern Phot o graphic , y available at 
newsstands, can also be helpful, 



Basic Photography y by M.J. Langford. 
Garden City, NY: Amphoto, 1978. 
Paperback, $16.95. 

Provides in-depth details for all ^ 
aspects of photography. It is designed 
for self instruction. Starts, with 
basics for the beginner^ and goes to 
the more advanced theories such as 
those of light, physics, laws of optics, 
and chemical reactions involved in pro- 
ducing photographic images. 
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The Best of Photb journalism y by the 
National Press Photographers Asso- 
ciation. Columbia: Un i versi ty of 
Missouri School of Journalism. 
Paperback, $10.00. 

Techniques aren't discussed but this'is 
a great source for ideas, inspiration, 
and examples of effective photographs. 

The Camera y by the editors of Time- 
Life. New York: Ti/ne-Life Books, 
1971. Hardcover. 

Excellent book on the technical aspects 
of picture taking. Discusses only 
camera uses-"doe^ not cover darkroom 
methods. Gives in-depth explanations • 
in a lively style appropriate for 
novices and experts alike. 



1979 Photographers Market y edited by 
Melissa Mllar anda William Brohaugh. 
Cincinnati, OH: A Writer*s Digest 
Book, Annual . 

An exceptional book geared towards the 
individual looking to sell his work, 
and break into the freelance world of 
commercial photography. It contains 
valuable information on copyrights,^ 
model releases, club listing's, technioal 
services, workshops, and many helpful 
photographic tips not available any- 
where else. - 



Photographic Communication y. edited by 
R. Smith Schuneman. New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1975. Paperback, $9.95. 

An exciting book on the practice 
of communicating through photojournal- 
ism. It's a series of articles by many 
prominent photographers and is ideal 
for those interested in communicating 
through photos. 



Photography y by* Barbara and John 
Upton. Adopted from the Life Library 
of Photography. Boston: Educational 
Associates, Little, Brown, and'Com- 
pany, 1976. Paperback, $15.^0. 

An all-around source book that discusses 
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camera use, lighting, and darkroom and 
printing techniques. Well-written and 
comprehensive. 



The Photography Catalog ,* ed i ted by 
Norman Snyder. New York: Harper and 
Row Publ ishers, 1976. Paperback,* 
$8.00. 

Encompasses a wealth of information at 
a reasonable p^rice. Covers every aspect 
of photography* and advice is given on 
where to go for more information. 'A 
fun book to read, and excellent for 
frequent referral. 



The Print y by editors of Time-Life. 
Uevi York: Time-Life Books, 1972. 
Hardcover . 

*• 

Gives excellent detailed descriptions 
of darkroom techniques. Provides good 
assistance for both beginners and those 
with some experience. There are over 
twenty titles in the Time-Life series 
on photography and each of them are 
beaut ifuriy illustrated and helpful. 
Some other titles that might be useful 
wpuld include Documentary Photography , 
The Studio , and Caring for Photograpjfs . 
The Camera listed before is also one of 
their bes^t. 
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The unique experience created by 
the combination of pi ctures /mot ion , and 
sound can effectively inform people 
about your organization and Its 
services, or educate them about impor- 
tant current issues. The formats of 
slides, speeches, videotape and film 
are all useful in having your (tiessage 
be heard . 

Before you rush out to produce a 
slide show or film, check to see if one 
doesn't already exist that meets your 
needs. Many organ i zat ions--i ncl udi ng 
educational, governmental, and non- 
profit--have films, videotapes and 
slide shows which can be bought or 
rented ^on practically every subject 
imaginable. A little research first 
can save a lot pf time, energy, and 
money later. 

Once i*t has been determined that a 
new audio-visual presentation's required 
to fit your specific needs, take some 
time to define a short, clear purpose 
of your project. Consider which format 
will be the best choice, given your 
constraints of money, equipment,* and 
expert! se. 

Slide presentations are fun and 
easy to produce, and are the least 
expensive of the three formats. 
Practically any person or group can 
learn to produce effective slide 
shows that can be shown wherever there 
is a white wall. The resources we've 
included here can provide the guide- ' 
1 ines you need. 



profit and other groups working in the 
publ ic interest. 



Whatever format you choose, and how- 
ever you choose td do it--have full 
prodacTTvg. ' . . ' 



General 



A 'V Equipment Direotory. r by National 

Audio-Visual^ Association. Fairfax, VA 

Lists most of the audio-visyal equipment 
available with basic specifications. No 
evaluation of quality is included. Order 
from NA-VA, 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, 
VA 22030. 



Publications Index , by Eastman Kodak 
Company. Annual . 

This index lists over 250 of Kodak's 
"how-to" publications: It includes all 
of the books, pamphlets, technical bul- 
letins, and other materials available 
from Kodak in the areas of filmmaking,^ 
television, and audio-visual productions. 
If you want to learn how to produce pro- 
fessional slide presentations or dis- ^ 
cover the various methods of visual 
marketing, then Kodak has the ' resources 
that can help. At the back of this 
index, there are order blanks which give 
you the opportunity to order ten publi- 
cations at no charge., Kodak is the 
world's largest visual communication 
company, so take advantage of their 
knowledge and resources. Write to: 
•Eastman Kodak Co., 3^3 State St., Oept^ 
i*12 L, Rochester, NY 1^650. 



Videotape programs and Super 8 fijms 
hav^ higher equipment and production 
cos,t,s, but remain within the reach of 
many organizations, as explained later. 
An independent producer could be 
hired, or a staff person could develop 
the necessary skills through books, 
workshops, and contact with other 
people in the field. Sometimes 
equipment can be borrowed or a producer 
found who will provide his or her 
services at a sliding rate for non- 



Catalog of Educational Material , by 
Eastman Kodak Co. 197S ED2-1 . Free. 

This lists the materials including 
paftiphlets, slide shows and curriculum 
guides available for teachers. It's 
very useful if you're developing edu-- 
ca'tional curriculums jn the graphic 
arts. Write Kodak for your free copy or 
order from the Publications Index. Tht 
address is listed above. , 
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A Reference Ouido to Audio- visual 
.Information, , by James Limbacher. 
New York: *Bowker, 1972. 

Thi§ handbook lists film libraries, 
books on film history, and other medi-a 
sources. 




.TaJking 



Speaking face-to-face, to individuals 
or small groups, continues to be the 
single most effective way of communi- 
cating. Do you want to inform, en^pur- 
age, mot ivate, or^ persuade? Then 
personal contact '"is the way tb get your 
voice heard. After all, each of us is 
an expert in talking. Just remember 
that giving talks to friends is not 
"public speaking." But, with a little 
preparation and practice. you can get 
your poinj: across to yo'ur audience. 
We*ve listed the better references on 
effective talking that we have come 
across, but you'll have to be the judge 
of which fits your particular needs and 
concei-ns . 

The Craft of Interviewing , by ^John 
Brady. New. York: Vintagef 1977- 

A well written guide with helpful tips 
and anecdotes on how to create publish- 
able intej*'v1 ews . 

Learning to Speak Effectively , by 
Joseph Cox. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 197'*. 

A local publication that sells' for 95c. 
For a, copy, write to: Baker Book House, 
1019 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids,' 

Ml kssoe. 

Public Speaking. , .For Coaches and Other 
Animals , by Warren • Trumbul I . 
Sacramento: Creative Book Co., 1976. 
\ Paperback, S'l.'iO. 

Gives a Jot of good ideas on right and 
wrong strategies in public speaking. 
It's cheap too. 



ifalker's Handbook , by the Great Lakes 
Energy Alli^^nce. Midland, Ml :^ GLEA, 
1979. 

A manual of steps to use in planning 
and presenting a speech. Discusses 
understanding your audience, defining 
your topic, and working with the 
mechanic^ of speaking.. A very useable 
book. It was created to accompany a 
slide-tape presentation on nuclear 
power and al ternat ive jsnergy . Copies 
are avai liable from the Alliance for a 
nominal tee. Write: Great Lakes Energy 
Alliance, P.O. Box 1108, Midland, 
Ml kSSkO. 



OTHER SOURCES 



A Master Guide to Public Speaking , by 
Robert Montgomery. New York: 
Harper and *^Row Publ i shers , * 1979 . 

Roles Speakers Play , by James Humes. 

New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 
1976. 

Speech and Social Action , By Cleverger 
and E 1 1 ingsworth. Orange, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967- 



Slid6.Sliow3 ' : 



How to Produce Effective Slide Tape 
Jalks , ^ by ''Mi I ton Riback. Sacra- 
mento: 'Creative Book Co., 1976. 
Paperback, $^.^0. 

A low-cost book that can help you pro- 
duce a high quality presentation, x 

V Planning and^ Producing- Slide Programs , 
by Eastman Kodak Company. S-30? 
1975. S'l.OO. 

A' comprehens i ve publication that takes 
the first-time producer through all the 
technical stages of planning, preparing 
artwOrk , . copy I ng slides, adding sound, 
and other important aspects of putting 
together 'an effective program. 
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Slides with a Purpose for Business and 
Education , by Eastman Kodak 
Company. V1-15, 1977- Free. 

- s 

Pritiarily concentrates on demonstrating 
how to take slides that tell a story. 
It doesn't go into as much detail on 
other aspects of producing slide shows 
as other .resources listed. It is free 
if you can obtain a Publication Index. 

Speechmaking . . .more than words alone , 
by Eastman Kodak Company. S-25, 
1979. $^.00. 

We're into the era of visual communi-^ 
cations and this booklet describes how 
any group can get a greater return from 
their time and money '^Hivestment by 
using slides to accompany speeches* 



Videotape 

Videotape recording is simply a 
syst'em for recording a television 
image for playback through a television 
set. It's just like^ tape recording, 
except that it involves pictures as 
well as sound. 

Over 70^ of the adults in the United 
States rely on television as their* 
primg^ry. source of information. The 
problem with television is that so few 
people control the content of the 
programs that are currently aired. The 
promise of videotape is that anyone can 
use the videotape technology to produce 
programs. These programs can then be ^ 
shown on a closed-circuit system, or be 
aired over a public access cable 
television channel.' 

Public access television facilities 
provide more than the equipment to 
transmit your video program to homes 
that subscribe to a cable television 
serviqe. Many also make available free 
training sessions on using video 
equipment. Opce you can demonstrate your 
competency on the camaras and editing 
machines, you may schedule time in the 
studio to work on your own projects — 
possibly to create your own television 
series I 
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^But public access is only one 
application of videotape. Programs 
produced by you can be played back on 
any ordinary televisions in homes, 
ia workpl aces , or in the classroom to 
educate smal*] groups of people. 
Videotape is an excellent way to 
introduce a subject and pave the way .for 
a person from your speakers bureau. 

Videotape equipment is light-weight 
and portable, allowing people to shoot 
scenes anywhere. ^ 

The cost of equipment^is dropping as 
technology i mproves, but it remai ns 
relatively expensive. Nevertheless, 
it can often be renif^ or borrowed at a^ 
reasonable cost. In some parts of the 
country, video access centers exist 

* that provide equipment and technical 
expertise to community groups and to 
aspi ring local producers. 

s 

The potential exis'ts for people 
throughout our communities to take 
advantage of videotape technology 

* and its power to communicate^ 

The resources we have listed 
describe in detail the growth ot 
videotape and how to produce your own 
programs, 
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The Consun^r* s Cuido to Video Tape 
Recording , by Boris Zmijewsky. 
New York: Stein and Day, 1979. 
S5.95. 

Introduces the video equipment avail- 
able on the market and compares options. 
It covers troubi eshoo tj ng., editing, and 
lighting as well, included is a huge 
glossary and a discussion on video 
d isks. Very useful . 

The Complete Home Video Recorder Book , . 
by Len Buckwalter. New York: ,^ , 
Bantam Books, 1978. $2.95. 

Even though the;emphasis is on home 
video equipment to, record TV programs, 
this book is useful because i t compares 
available equipment, and gives some 
shooting tips on how to handle camaras. 
Two thirds of the book is a catalog of 
pre-recorded video tapes 1 ab 1 e on 

the market. The book is dIBip, but you 
be the judge of whether 1 t^ f i ts your 
needs^ 



How to Use Video Tape Recorders , by 
Harry Kybett. New York: Howard 
W. Sams & Co., 197^. $6.95. 

A novice's guide to video equii^ment, 
components, selection and use, and 
applications. Devotes more space 
than other books to explaining how 
video — the mechanics and concepts-- 
works. 

• 

I n(^e pendent Video , by Ken Marsh, 
yew York: Straight Arrow Books, 
197^. 

A video encyclopedia that may tell you 
more than you want to know--but there 
are times when nothing else can explain 
the technology . ' 

The Spaghetti City Video Manual: A 
Guide to O'se, Repair, and 
'Maintenance , by Video F^reex. 
New York: Praeger. Pub I i shers , 197^* 
$5.00. 

One of the earlier, more popular guides 
to video appi i/:ations . Still very 
useful because it includes sections 
on repair and maintenance of video 
equipment. Lots of nice illustrations. 



The Video Guide , by Charles Bensinger. 
Santa Barbara: Video-Info Publi- 
cations, 1977. $11.95. 

A very complete book on all aspects of 
video. It has sections on buying, and 
then how to use all the nice equipment ^ 
you have just invested a small fortune*' 
in. A[so, it has good coverage of 
videocameras , tapes , projectors , 'T. V. 
moni>tors, portapaks and all the 
other good stuff you meed to be your 
own producer. ^Hollywood, here we 
come . 




video Visions, A Medium Discovers 



Itself , ' by Jonathon Price. New 
York: Plume Books, 1977- Paper- 
back, $3.95. 

This little book describes the ex- 
plosion of , video. After a brief his- 
torical section, it moves into examples 
of the use of videotape camar'as and 
recol'ders in business, education, 
medicine, and other specializations. 
The book concludes with videpvisions 
of the future, telling us how video- 
tape and its electronic offspring will, 
in the years ahead, play aMarger, 
more persuasive rol*e in our lives. 



The Videotape Tape- Book: A Basic 
Guide to Portable TV Production , 
by Michael Murray. New York: 
Toplinger Publishing Co., 1975. 
$9.75. 



A sensitive, sensible guide that 
manages to instruct^ encourage and 
probe at the same time., A complete 
handbook covering every aspect of the 
video phenomenon, from the differences 
between film and video to how to reach 
an audience. Each chapter has con- 
crete examples of" video applications, 
technical data, and production tips. 
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OTHER SOURCES 



GuerrlllA 'Television^, ;zbf iHtchael 

Shamberg- and>:KaTndance Corporation. 
Nev^ ^opkr- Wolt, Rinehart and 

'^'YinstonT 1971. 

Tube of Plenty: The Evolution of 
American Television , by Erik 
Barnouw. Oxford , 1973. 

Vi deo i n ' Coimuni ty De velo pmen t , by 
John Hopkins. 2nd ed.,.rev. 
London: Ovum Ltd., 1972* 



Film 




video Power: Grass Roots Television , 
By Chuch Anderson. New ^'ork: 
Praeger, 1975- 




Film is a powerful medium. It allows 
people to experience images through 
sight and sound* , Films are available 
pn every possible topic from "Building 
a Solar Hot Water Heater" to "Trans- 
portation in Southeastern Michigan." 
Jhey can be rented from local publ ic 
libraries, university media centers, and^ 
independent mail-order services. 



Films produced'' by others can bemused 
ta bring membersf^ip and the public to 
activities helping to reinforce your 
point. They can also be used to raise 
mon^y through regular presentation of 
high quality weekend movies, which provide 
a lower cost alternatiave to commerical 
theaters. ' , 



PERIODICALS 

Film Library Quarterly . (Film Library 
Information Council, Box 3^8, 
Radio City Station, New York City, 
10019.) 



Fi Immkkers'^Newslatter . 



(Suncraf^ 
^1 Union 



' 4j3terna t iona 1 , I nc 
Square West, New York City, 
10003.) Monthly. 

Radical Software . (Gordon and Breach, 
One Park Ave., New York City, 
10016.) First periodical on the 
video movement. 

Vi deography . (United Business Publi- 
cations, 750 Third Ave*, New York 
City,, 10017.) Monthly. 



But, films made by your organ i zation 
can be geared exactly to your purpose 
and needs, and when ^they are completed, 
can take your message to conferences, 
classrooms and other places where people 
gather. rThere are two basic formats 
within the reach of nrast community 
groups--Super 8 and l6mm. The motion 
picture Industry uses 35nrim. Many 
established independent producers use l6mm 
because of its higher quajity, but the 
expense in equipment, film, processing 
and editing are significantly higher than 
Super 8, putting it out of reach of many 
people. Nevertheless, Super 8 is-a 
quality medium that is finding more and 
more appl ications to educate and train, 
and is by f^r the. most practical value 
for t^he cost. Because of this greater 
accessi bl i ty , the resources we've listed 
pertain mostly to Super 8 filmmaking. 
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Filmmdking toy BOijinnors , by John horvath. 
New York: Cornerstone Library, 197^. . 
$2.95. 

A pretty good introduction, but not as 
complete as Independent Filmmaking . 
Nevertheless, it's a good bargain for 
the price. 

Curdebook to Film , by Ronald Gottesman 
and Harry Geduld. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1972. 

This resource includes a select list of: 
b09ks on film arranged by topic; theses 
and dissertations about film; museums, 
archives, and fil,m schools; and equip- 
ment, supplies, fi Im organ i zat ions and 
festivals. 



Independen t Fi limaki ng , by Lenny Lip ton. 
Revi.sed. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1972, $8.95. ^ • ' 

A complete guide for the beginning film- 
maker because it covers all formats: 8mm 
Super 8, and l6mm. It thoroughly des- 
cribes all aspects of cameras, shooting; 
splicing, editing, and sound. Highly 
recommended to anyone serious about 
producing films. 

The Super 8 Book , 'by Lenny Lip ton. New 

York: Straight Arrow Books, 1975. 
' $6.95. 

A broad approach to the least expensive^ 
technically sophisticated system of film- 
making. Covers all the necessary equip- 
ment, techniques, and methods you need 
to do it yourself. An excellent begin- 
ning text. 



ALSO 

Getting into Film , by Mel London. New - 
York: Ballentine Books, 1977. 

Simply Super 8: A Basic Guide to Movie- 
making , by Sherman and Schonhaut. 
Boston: Little, Browh and Co., 1977 
1977^ $10.95. 

Super 8 Movie Making Simplified , by 
Myron Matzkin. Garden City^^,^ 
New York; Amphoto, 1975. $10.95. 



Performing Media . 



Guerilla Street Theater , edited by 
Henry Lesnick. New York: Avon 
Books, 1973. ♦ • , 

The best comprehensive book on guerilla 
theatre available (and there aren't 
many). It discusses the philosophy- 
of guerilla theatre, then suppUies 
an e-xcellent sampling of street scripts' 
from guerilla theatre groups across the 
country. The issues dealt with in ^ 
many of the skits are somewhat dated 
(Vietnam, for example) but th^ can 
be modified and updated i n'mos r^ea^s. 

' Improvisation for the Theatre , by 
Viola Spqlin. Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1963. 

Contains more than 200 theatre improvi- 
sation games to help theatre groups 
release their inner creativity. These 
games are widely applicable for group 
meetings, workshops, and other 
settings. Excellent resource for any 
theatre group. 

The San Francisco Mime Troupe: The 
First Ten Years , by. R.G. Davis. 
Palo Alto, CA: Ramparts Press, 1975. 

*A behind-the-scenes look at one of the • 
nation's premiere street theatre groups; 
includes many of their original scripts. 
This book provides excellent insight 
into how a street group operates. 

Also, there are excellent pamph 1 ets 
available from Edward Myers Hayes, 
AFSC, 821 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, NY " 
13210. 

"A Complete Klutz's Gurde to Simple 
Prop and Costume Making," I8 pp , 25c. 

"A Cookbook of Theater Exercises," 
19 PP, 25c. 

"The New, Improved, B^et ter-Than-Ever 
Gueri 1 la ^Theater Manual," ^0 pp , 50^. 

"Make-Up Made Easy,^' 7 PP, 2ic . 

"A Political Puppetry Manual," 71 PP> 
75c. (Includes sample scripts.) 
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Theory and Besearcli 



Corpmun f cat ions theory is found in 
many dense, jargon-f i 1 1 ed books that 
prc4,ess to know why we commun i'cate tRe 
way we do. V^e have not listed those 
book's here. Instead, the resources 
v/e have selected and Msted have 
practical application to real -world 
communication problems. Understanding 
ourm^dia culture allows us to ' 
each medium to our advantage and can 
lead to creative and innovative 
strategies for reaching the defined 
audience. 



An}erica' s Mass Media Merchants ^ ^ by 
• William Read. Baltimore: The 
John- Hopkins University Press, 1976. 

This b\Dok is divided ihto discussi^ons 
on history, politics, and formats of . 
visual and print media. It offers 
insights into UPl , Newsweek, and 
Hollywood. Also included is a dis^ 
cussion on issues and Nproblems of 
American media. This is an eye opener-^ 
Overall, Read offers a broad orientation 
to media for the uninitiated. 

Basic Books in the \^Jass Media , by 
Eleanor Blum. Urbana: iTnivers i ty 
of 1 1 1 inois Press, 1972. 

The subtitle reads "an annotated, 
selected bookli,st covering general 
communications, book publishing, 
broadcasting, film, magazines, news- 
papers, advertising, indexes, and 
"scholarly and professional periodicals." 



Co-Evolution , by the Whole Earth 
Catalog. SausSlito: Point Pub- 
l i shers , Quarterly.. 

Every issue has a coimiunicat ion§ 
section that is worth glancing at for 
the latest news^n media* Of parti- 
cular interest is the Winter 77*78 
issue (l6) which had ,a special broad- 
cast section that challenges the 
theories of Marshall McLuhan and makes 
forecasts on the future directions of 
media. A good alternative perspective. 



Communication: ^ Guide to ^Information 
Sources , by George Gitter. Gale 
Information Guide Library Series. 
Detroit: Gale Research Company, *^ 
1980. ... * 

This volume updates Blum's earlier 
work and is a current listing of 
articles and books dealing with 
communi ca t i on theory . The reference 
section directs y6u to sources of 
station rates, media personalities, 
and newspapers in the U.S. 

Dimensions in Radio , Washington, DC: 
National Association of Broad- 
casters. Annual . 

An inexpensive booklet that lists AM 
and FM stations and advertising 
policies across the country. 

Directory of Newspapers and Per iodi cals , 
by Ayer and Sons. Philadelphia: 
Ayer and Sons. 1 3637present . 
Annua 1 . 

A resource that lists just about all 
the daily and weekly newspapers in 
North America: Included with each 
is a brief history of circulation, 
political leanings, and advertising 
contacts. It also breaks down 
publ i cat ions by geographical location. 



Mass Media and the Environment; Water 
Resources / Land Vse and Atomic 
Energy, in California , by David 
Rubin and David Sachs. New' York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1973- 

This case study investigates the role 
of mass media in determining people's* 
perception of the environmental prob- 
lems of land, air, and water. The 
purpose is to develop an information 
base and framework that can assist 
us in understanding and improving media 
coverage of issues. Despite the-' 
California focus, this book has signi- 
ficant application for community groups 
working with the media. * 
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^edla Culture,^ by James Monaco. New 
York: Del tT' Publ ishing Co. , M978. 
$^.95. / 

This collection of, essays analyzes the 
politics, power and effect of media 
in our lives. Very provocative. 

The''yiedium is t/?e Message , by Marshall 
McLuhan. New York: Bantam Books, 
1967. Paperback,. $2.50. 

Change... is the message! Through a 
"careful blenc) of quotations and graphics 
our media wo|^ld is probed and analyzed. 
The graphics alone are well worth the 
$2CiO price ftag. • ^ 

y.ichigan Rate Book 'and Newspaper 
Director^ , Lans ing: Michigan 
Press ^Association. Annu-al. $15.00. 

Lists ' 99t pf member newspapers and 
gives, adverti s ing rates. The Assoc- 
iation also has R.R. 1 i terature, ava i 1 - 
able. For' further information, or 
to order, contact the MichigaiV Press 
Association, 827 N. Washington Ave., 
Lansing, M-i 48906. (517) 372-2^24. 



The ResDonsive 



% 

Chord, 



New Ybrk: 
197J. 



by Tony Schwartz. 



Anchor Press/Ooubl eday , 



Newspaper Circulation Analysis , an 
annual listing of local newspapers 
arranged by city zone, and by city 
and coi/nty. Spot Radio Rates and Data , 
and Spot Television R^Jtes and Data , 
are monthly listings of the 5000 AH and 
FM stations (or television stations) 
and contain de'tails on key personnel, 
facilities, and time rates. 

Understanding Mec^ia: The Extensions 
of Man , by Marshall McLuhan.. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1973-* Paper- ^ 
back, $1 .95. 

The definittv^e book which analyzes radio, 

print, and television by tracing their 

historical roots and assessing their 

impact upon people. The phrase, 

"the medium 'is the message" was coined 

from this book. Mo communications 

or media library should be without it.. 
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ALSO 



Schwartz is a talen'ted and innovative 
commun ijcator who pioneered the studies 
on how people r;e5pond to audio stimuli.- 
This easy to read book presentsvhi.s 
ideas and research 6n how and w>iy we 
react to advertising and other forms 
of comrauM cat ion . Through concrete 
examples, the book describes how to 
strike responsive chords in our^ 
audiences. 

Stanllard Rate and Data Service , i n 
Skokie, iT! 

This organization publishes many sources 
of valuable infbrmation on^ the major 
radio, television, and print media from 
around the country. These services 
include: Network Rates and Dat^ , a 
monthly listing of national radio and 
TV networks. Includes a breakdown' 
of local stations, advertising rates^ 
and a listing of technical information 
and equipment used by the station. 



Communication and' Persuasion : Psycho - 
logical Studies of Opinion Change , 
by Carl I. Hovland, e t . a 1 . New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 

An Introduction to the Mass Media , by 
Fr^d Fed-ler. New Yqrk: Harcourt , 
Brace, Javanovich, l.nc, 1978. 

"Persuasion and Cowmunication Theory," 
by Peter Sandman. The N^AG Papers , 
Vol. 1, No. Published by the 
Northern Rockies Action Group, ^ 1976. 

Persuasion: Vow Opinions and Attitudes 
are Changed , by Marvin Karlins and 
Herbert I. Abel^on. 2nd edition. 
New York:^ Sprifiger Publishing Co., 
1970. 



Persuasive Communication , by Erwin 

ion. New 



P. 



Betti nghaus . 
York: Holt, 
Inc., 1973. 



2nd edi ti 
Rinehart and Winston, 
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Media Centers 
and Other Resources 



Where are the media centers in 
Michigan.? There is an obviaus need 
for centers where people can receive 
Information, training, and access to 
equipment. These centers would go a 
long way in helping organizations to 
be heard . , * 



has a complete (up 

listino of media centers 
to 



The Rdin book 
until I97ST 

in the U.S. that offer access 



A 



facilities, classes, and workshops, 
great many of them seem to be concen- 
trat€<d In the west, with a few fn the 
midwest, and none in the state df 
Michigan. i 



Universities and community cQl leges 
often have equipment and production 
studios, but their use is restricted 
to students and faculty members. Don't 
despa ir--there are still -courses of 
action open to people in nonprofit 
organizations and c6mmun i ty groups. 
By enrolling in many of thp classes^ 
that are, offered, access can be\gained 
to equipment which can be used to 
produce specific projects. 




Media Centers 



Michigan Media: The UnivSrsity of 
Mich igan Media Resource Center . 

^4l6 Four-th St. 

Ann Arbor, Ml ^4810^4 

(313) 76^^-5360 

Over 6,000 films are available for 
three-day rental from the University 
of Michigan film collection. Write 
for thei r catalog. 

Here are a few films related to 
con^munications available from MJchigan 
Media. Film numbers and rental fees' 
fol low the titles. > 



In addition, there are many community- 
mirfded professionals in all fields 
of-communications > from sound recording 
and fi Im product ion, to newsletter 
editing and poster design, who are 
often willing to provide services at 
a sliding rdte for groups working in 
t^e public interest. 



For these various reasons, the 
resources in this section are not com- 
prehensive. What has been compiled is 
a partial listing of film libraries, 
and other good-to-know information. 
Hopefully, this is a first step towards 
encouraging networking among groups, 
and providing^a catalyst for some 
local media access centers to spring 
up. 



Communicapion and the j Coimuhity (11-27) 
- $7:^0. I \ 

Consumer Power: Adve^r. ismg ^(698) 
$11.60. 



The Eleotxonic Rainbow^, An Introduction 
to'Teievision (3705) $12.55- • 

Handi) Dandy Do-It Yourself Filmaking 
(2867) $6.10. 

shaping "ews for the Consumer 
$9.55. ' . 

TV Ads: Our Mini Myths (7565) $9-55. 
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Wayne State University . 

Instructional Materials Catalog ' 
SkkQ Cass Ave. 
Detroit, Ml /|820?. 

Michigan State University 

Catalog of Educational Films' 

(517) 353"6711 On-campus scheduling 

(517) 353'^h7'i Offrcampus scheduling 



Western Michigan University 

i 

Educational Films 
^ Kalamazoo, Ml ^9008 
(616) 383^1620 

Note: Films must be picked up in 
person^ ^ 



Media Groups and) Associations 



Comijfiunity Media 

c/o MUSE 
P.O.* Box 
Washington, DC 



20008 



A part of the Musicians United for 
Safe Energy group that coordinates 
communication efforts of local groups 
interested in alternative energy^ 
campaigns to work effectively with 
news releases, the law, promotion, 
mass media, PSAs, newsletters, 
writing, graphics, and persuasion. 
Community Media offers assistance 
in planning and executing media 
campaigns. 



Public Libraries 



Many librarie^ have collections of 
films which can^ be borrowed like books 
on your library card! 







Independent Film Services 



' *^any reg ional and national organi- 
zations have films which can be 
rented or purchased. Film centers . 
and libraries can provide you with 
the latest catalogs. 



Detroit Produaers Association 

c/o Jack Wertz 
New Detxoit 
Gr i swol d Bu i Id i ng 
Detroit, Ml \822(> ' 

A listing for this group already 
appears in the "Courses and Uorkshops" 
part of Chapter 2. 



IjetrO Sensory Media, Inc. 



2832 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Ml ^^8211 
(313) 872-0360 



Su'ite 212 



This nonprofit gi^up of media production 
people are committed to the documen- 
tation of visual and performing arts 
in Michigan. Offers an archive of 
films and media products, the finished 
products as well as the scraps, for 
historical and educational use. 



NETWORK 



1535 Dana BJd^. 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Ml ^48109 

We brought you this guide. 
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Public Media Project 



32 Woods ide 
Pleasant Ridge, 
(313) 39S-OII8 



Ml ^8069 



A'group of audic-visual prof ess iona 1 
who offer their services to nonprofit 
community organizations wishing 
assistance in preparing qua] ity 
presentations. They are in the 
process of compiling a registry of- 
"Michigan Independent Film/Video 
Artists and Technicians." 



THE INFORMATION PLAQE (TIP) 

Detroit Public Library - Main 
5201 Woodward 
Detroit, Ml ^48202 
(313) 833-^000 

A phone-in service for all types of 
information. The staff tries to help 
you on the spot, or will refer you to 
local organizations that can provide 



the services you needJ Be sure your 
group is listed with 7lP as well. 



Encyclopedia of Associations , edited 

Denise Akey. Detroit: ^ ' , 
Gaje Research Co., Annual. 



This is a source book of detailed 
informatiofi on over 1/4,000 national 
associations. Each entry includes 
the latest address;, self-stated 
purpose, publications, history, 
committees, and meeting schedules. 
Many groups listed in this book may 
be able to offer you assistance through 
their newsletters, directories, and 
other services. A few groups that 
might prompt you to look into ^this 
volume are: The Associatipn of 
Independent VTdeo and Filmmakers; ♦ 
American Institute of Graphic Arts; 
the American Fiim Institute; the 
Associations fo|r Education Communi- 
cation and* Technology ; and the 
Association of American Publishers. 



Media Event 



JwHAT: An event staged specifically to capture the attention of the media 
\and gain coverage for your group and its message. | 

HOW: Develop ideas for media events that accomplish yOi^'r intencJed purpose. 
Sick of your city's bureauGH^at i c red tape? ^hen dramatize that message by 
staging a media event by tying red tape around the City Hall! It doesn't 
have to be that dramatic. Even a simple press conference is a media event. 
Make sure to contact the lo/al media to invite them to the event and call 
back on the same day to remincj^ them. 



Be prepared with a 
any other material 
other practical 
feature story. 



press release on your issue and 
that can provide background and 
information which could lead to a 



A media event is a very effective medium if 
planned with care to make it newsworthy. Often 
a photo of the event will appear in local news- 
papers. If really done well, these photos might 
make it onto the wire services and get national 
epcposure. 
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Courses and Workshops 



Introduction 




All of us involved with creating this 
manual have h^d some formal training in 
communications skills. Classes not only 
offer you pract io'al -train ing in a commun- 
ications field, but also introduce you 
to the community of media people in your 
area through lectures, readings^ and 
establishing contacts with students and 
lecturers . 

Our list is not complete, but it is 
a good starting source for identifying 
agencies and institutions that have 
offered communicatiX>n skills classes in 
the past. It helps to be aware of these 
institutions in your area. Have your 
organization placed on the school's 
mailing list so that you can easily keep 
posted of useful upcoming classes. ^ 

Courses are available in a wide array 
-of formats, from informal > no-cost photo- 
graphic lectures sponsored by camera 
shops, to semester-long classes at a 
college. In compiling this list, we 
made a few discoveries and would like 
to share these observations with you. 

In general > we've been Impressed with 
the variety, number, and low cost of 
courses offered by community colleges. 
Most^ community colleges have been built 
recently and their technical resources 
such as broadcasting equipment, studios> 
and darkrooms are well-equipped and 
modern. The class descriptions tend to 
be more practi'cal than ideological. 
^Finally, coinmunity colleges often have 
several campuses that bring their ser- 
vices closer ^o the community. 

Some schp<a4fS 1 isted have darkrooms^ 
video studios, silk screening supplies 
or other media center- type facilities 



that may be available for your organi- , 
zat ion to use. • 

Workshops are ephemeral events, and 
have proved to be difficult for us .to 
trace. Many college and continuing 
education programs offer these periodi- 
cal ly, especially in such topical areas 
as public speaking and public relations. 
Where possible, we've included workshops, 
. but it is a good idea to watch local 
newspapers, bulletin boards, and school 
brochures for updates on workshop and L 
sem i na r ac 1 1 V i t f es . ^ 

' Don't forget to contact your local 
^public schools to see if they sponsor 
continuing education programs or. offer 
community services for technical equip- 
ment use. Other local agencies such as - 
the "Y" may a>lso sponsor communications 
services and programs. 

The geographic areas presented are' 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Flint, and Lansing.' 
The Detroit boundaries were the most 
difficult to establish, so we remained 
free-ranging here. 

♦ We hope to meet you in some of these 
classes soon. 
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TV Production; Film Theory; and Media 
Internshipis. " - 



Ann Arbor Public School System - Washtenaw 
2555 S. State Rd. County 
Ann Arbor, Ml k^jOk 
Supr. Harry Howard 
(313) 99A-2200 

Ann Arbor "Y" 

350 S. Fifth Ave. 
Ann Arbor, Ml hS]Ok 

(313) 663-0536 < . 

Has a .year-round community activity program. 
Courses offered include Silk Screening; 
Graphics; Oance; and Theater Skills. 

Art Worlds Institute of Creative Arts 
213 S. Main St. 
Ann Arbor, Ml ^48104 
(313) 

An art and dance studio that has offered 
Art; Graphics; and Oance classes. 

Catholic Social Services of Washtenaw Co , 
1 17 N. Division 
Ann Arbor, Ml ASlOA 
(313) 662-i453^ 

Has sponsored Communications. Skills 
I Workshops. 

Concordia College 
^4090 Geddes Rd. 
Ann Arbor, Ml ^8105 
(313) 665-3691 

The Communications Oepartment has offeredl 
Photojournalism; Advanced Pub! i c Speaking; 
Art of the Film; Mass Communication and 
Contemporary Culture. 

Eastern Michigan University 
Yj^^ilanti , MI W\37 
(313) 487-18^49 

Communications classes are found in the 
Speech and Oramatic Arts Department, the 
Educational Media Department, and the 
English Language and Literature Depart- 
ment. Facilities include l6mm film and 
TV video equipment. Has offered classes 
In Introduction to Broadcasting; Film and 
Production; Cinematography; Screenwr i t i ng ; 



Public Access Television 
■ 107 N. Fifth Ave. 
Ann Arbor, Ml kS]Ok 
(313) 769-7^22 

Sponsored by the city of Ann Arbor and 
housed in the new firestatlon, this 
television studio is involved in produc- 
ing community programs to* be aired over 
a cable television station. Volunteers 
and student interns are welcome to learn 
to crew the TV equipment. Phone for 
details. ^ 

University df Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Ml A8IO9 
(313) 764-1817 

Several departments offer classes in media 
skills. The Journalism Department merged 
with Speech and Theater to form a Communi- 
cations Department. Appropriate classes 
would also be found in the English Depart- 
ment, the School of Education (Learning 
Skills and Strategies), the School of . 
Natural Resources (Environmental Communi- 
cations), and the Program in Film/Video 
Studies. Courses have included Fl^m/Video 
Techniques; Continuity Writing; Major 
Directors; Art of the Film; and more. 

U-M Extension Service 
4l7»^Maynard St. 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48104 
(313) 763-^321 

Offers credit and non-credit classes, 
workshops, and home correspondence 
courses. Maintains regional centers in 
Flint, Grand Rapids, and Saginaw, as well 
as Ann Arbor and Detroit. Cooperates in 
publishing course brochure with Wayne 
State University. See listing in Detroit 
under "College of Lifelong Learning." - 

Washtenaw Community College 
4800 E. Huron Dr. 
Ann Arbor; Ml 48106 
(313) 973-3300 

Offers basic media training through the 
Division of Communication Arts in writing, 
and speaking. Special certificate programs 
are available in such fields as Commercial 
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Al-t, Photographic Xechnician, and Photo- 
graphic Assistant (1 year). Frequently 
schedule's seminars and workshops. Oper- 
ates Learning Resource Center, a book and 
med ia, col 1 ect ion with a special emphasis 
on films'and tSpes. Provides A/V equip- 
ment. 

Courses have included Technical Communi- 
cations; Copywriting; Broadcasting; 
Station Management; Introduction to Supjer 
8 Movie -Camera; Film Visuals Techniques; 
ilettering and Layout; Graphic Repr'oduc- 
|tion; Camera Selection and Use; Magazine 
^Publication; Word Processing Principles; 
Applied J9urnalism; and more. 



Detroit 



Cranbrook School of Art 
Adult Education 
Lone Pine Rd. 

Bloomfield Hil Is, Ml ' 48013 
(313) 645-3000 

Specializes in art and design courses' 
and has also offered classes in public 
relations, photography, and graphics. 

Detroit Camera Shop 

Washington Blvd. at Michigan Ave. 
Detroit, Ml 48226 
(313) 961-0142 

Presents free Saturday morning lecture 
series on photography techniques during, 
the fall and winter. Topics have 
included: Presenting Effective Slide 
Shows; Darkroom Special Effects; and 
Ansel Adams' Zone System Explained. 
Cal 1 for schedule. 



Detroit - Wayne County Public' Schools 
5057 Woodward 

Detroit, Ml 48202 ^ 
(313) 49^-1000 



Detroit College of Business 
^801 Oakman Blvd. 
Dearborn, Ml 48126 
(313) 528-6983 

Has branches in Ferndale, Kalamazoo, 
Flint, and Lansing. Classes have 
included Fundamental's of Speech; 
Public Relations; Advanced ^Speech; 
Presentation Techniques. 

Center for Creative Studies ~ Coiiege of 
Art and Design 

245 E. Kirby 

Detroi t. Ml 48202 

(313) 872-3118 

Of fers^erti f icates and degrees. Has 
evening and weekend classes as well as 
day classes. Geared toward art, print- 
making, and advertising design, and has 
8 and I6mm camera equipment. Has also 
offered instruction in Speech; Audio- 
Visual Media; Animation; Sound Recording; 
and Introduction to Cinematography; 
plus numerous courses in Art; Graphics; 
,and Photography. 



Detroit Institute of Technology 
nn Second Ave. 
Detroit, M'l 48201 ^ 
(313) 962-0830 

Has special evenirjg courses and brush- 
up seminars in the summer to prepare 
students with reading and wr i t i ng ^k i 1 1 s 
before taking more advanced classes. 
Has also offered Journalism; Business 
Writing; Public Relations', Speech Funda- 
mentals; and Introduction to Radio and 
TV. 

Detroit Producers Association 
c/o Jack Wertz 
New Detroi t 

1010 Comnf)Onweal th Bldg. 
Detroi t. Ml 48226 
(313) 496-2000 

An association of media professionals 
united to exchange technical information 
and to promote media-use. Activities 
include an annual spring (usually in 
May) Communications Seminar, open -to 
the publ i c, 

Henry Ford Conununity College 
5101 Evergreen Rd. 
Dearborn, Ml 48128 
(313) 01-2750 

Maintains three campuses in Dearborn. 

In addition to offering evening programs, 

HFCC has special summer sessions that 
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do not require formal application. Spon- 
sors intern programs to promote practical 
experience. Of special interest are the 
English and Speech Department course 
offerings. Has 8mm and video equipment. 

Courses have includecl: Black and White 
Photography; Co lor .Photography ; Film 
Making; Print Making; Technical Communi- 
cation Skills; Journalism; Editing; 
Introduction to Mass Communication; 
Fundamentals of Speaking; Graphics; and 
Reproduction Processes. 



Highland Park Community College 
125^1 Second Ave. 
Highland Park, Ml ^8203 
(313) 956-0562 ^ 

Makes available evening and Saturday 
classes in such areas as public speaking, 
news writing, and filmmaking. 

Lawrence Institute of Technology 
21000 W. 10 Mi le Rd* 
Southfield, Ml ^8075 
(313) 356-0200' 

LIT's reputatio^n for fine architecture, 
engineering, and busines^ departments 
" also extends into the graphic design 
program. Evening classes are available. 

Macomb Cdunty Community College 
\kSOO 12 Mi le Rd. 
Warren, Ml ^18903 
(313) 779-7000 V 

Ha5 a Division of Continuing Education 
and four off-campus locations. Offers 
certificates tn Graphics, and Radio/TV, 

New Detroit, ' Inc , 

1010 Commonwealth BIdg. 
719 Griswold 
Detroi t. Ml A8226 
(313) '♦96-2000 

Jack WeVtz, Director of Communications 

' An advisory agency that has offered 
communica t ions> workshops in the past. 

Oaklarid Cpimuni ty College 

2^80 Opdyke Rd. 
^ Bloomf ield Hil Is, Ml ^48013 
(313)' 6^*7-6200 

Branch campuses are in Auburn Heights, 



Farmington, Union Lake, Oak Park,- and 
Royal Oak. Maintains a Learning Resource- 
Center with- an emphasis on electronic 
media materials. The Communication Arts 
Department offers an array of classes 
and has 8mm, l6mm, and video cameras. 
^Course offerings have included numerous 
photography classes; Lettering; Graphic 
Design; Audiovisual Material Pr'oduct ion-. 
Use of A/V Equipment; Advertising; and 
others . 

Oakland University 

Rochester, Ml A8O63 
(313) 377-3120 

In addition to the communication classes 
offered in the English, Communication and 
Art Departments, instruction is also 
available through the Division of Continu- 
ing Education. Evening, weekend, and 
home correspondence cla.sses have been 
taught in the past. The Continuum Center 
offers adult counseling services and 
training programs to individuals and orga- 
nizations. 

* 

Southeast Michigan Information Referral 
Alliance (SEMIRA) 
TIP Clearinghouse 
Detroi t Publ ic Library 
5201 Woodward 
• Detr6it, Mi kBlOl 
/313) 833-^000 

A coalition of organizations and agencies 
that maintain referral files. Members 
include local Red Cross chapters and the 
Downriver Seniors. Pujblishesa monthly 
newsletter. Has sponsored workshops on 
public relations and working with other 
groups. ^ 



University of Detroit 
kOOO] McNichols 
Detroit, Ml '*822l 
(313) 927-1000 

Has a Communication^ Studies Department 
and is especially strong' in the speech 
and theater skills. Offers 
summer sessions through the 
Education program. Courses 
Writing for , Broadcast Media 



evening and 
Continuing 
have included 
Media and 

Society; Video 'Workshops; and Mass Commu- 
nications. ^ . 
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University of M^cbigdn - Dearborn 

hSO] Evergreen Rd. ^ ' 

* Dearborn, Ml 48128 
(313) 271-2300 

Has a Department of Extension Services 
which offers evening ^,nd weekend classes. 
The Fairlane Conference Center on campus 
•vjs often used for workshops and seminars. 

Wayne State University 

Cass at Antoinette " 
Detroit, Ml 48202 
(313) 577-3711 

Courses in the English. Speech, Journal- 
ism, and Communications Departments^of fer 
a wide' range of skills training. Has 8inm, 
16mm, and video equipment. Several 
courses are taught by top Detroit-area 
media professionals. > ^ 




WSU College of Lifelong Learning 

University Courses in Adult Eckjcation 
60 Farnsworth 
* Detroit, Ml /♦8202 
(313) 832-7AOO 

Cooperates with the University of Michigan 
Extension Service. Offers courses in the 
Detroit Metropolitan area including 
Southfi.eld. Grosse Pointe, Hamtramck, 
Oak Park. Birmingham and West Bloomfield, 
as well as Detroit, In a total of 55 pos- 
v^>6ible locations. Some classes are aired 
on public television. Courses in the past 
have included: Public Rel ations .Workshops ; 
Birth of a Brochure; Writing; Public 
Speaking; Advertising; Photography; Pre- 
paring Layout for Print Meaia; Modern 
Tools and Techniques for the Layout '« 
Artist* 



Mint 



Flint-Geneseo County Public Schools 
923 E, Kearsley 
Fl int. Ml ^8502 
(313) 762-1228 

Baker Junior College of Business 
1110 Elden Baker Dr. 
Flint; Ml /♦8507 
(313) 7^^-^^0^0 

Offers 18-month associate degree programs 
in photography, graphic design, display 
art, and creative arts to name a few. 
Also presents classes in Public Speaking, 
and Office Equipment Operation. 

Cavalcade of ^Knowledge 
U-M Extension Service 
Flint Regional Center 
1102 Mott Memorial Bldg. 
1321 E, Court St. 
Fl int. Ml i*8503 
(313) 762-3200 

Classes are taught at numerous locations 
iPi the community. Courses cost about 
thirty dollars each. Has offered Public 
Speaking for Business; Graphic Arts and 
Design; Calligraphy; and Serigraphy (silk 
screen ing) • 

Detroit College of Business Administra- 
tion -\ Flint 

See Detroit 1 isting. 

(Charles Stewart) Mott Community College 
•U01 C. Court St. 
Fl int. Ml 48503 
(313) 235-7541 

There are 13 off-campus locations, and 
some course fees are as low as ten dollars. 
Classes have included Art Design; Radio 
Broadcasting; Speech Comcnuni cat ions; TV*,, 
Introduction to Film; Communication and 
Interpersonal Skills: A Group Approach; 
and others. Contact the Division of 
Community Services. 
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Lansing 



% 



Lansing Cowmunity College , 
41 9 /N. Capitol Ave. 
Landing, Ml 48933 
(5^7) 373-7400 

The Qepartment of Instructional Media 
operates a television studio, photography 
center, t6mm film lab, and radio station. 
Scfjopl also bestows certificate in 
advertising layout and design. Has 
Division of Adult and Continuing 
Education. Courses have included 
Communication Art; Layout; Screen 
Printing; Lithography; Speech Anxiety; 



Mass Communication; Public Speaking; 
Editirvg and Layout; Newsletter Writing 
and Production. 

Michigan State University 

Admissions, 250 Administration Bldg. 
East Lansing, MI 48224 
^517) 355-1855 

Particular departments of interest 
include Advertising, Communication, 
Journalism, Art, and Telecommunication. 
The Continuing Education Program 
(517) 355-0138 offers classes on a 
state-wide scale at many locations. 
Courses at State have included 
•Management of Media Programs; Graphic 
^Design; Photography; Film Art; Effects 
of Mass Communication; Organizational 
Communication; Message Design; and 
Magazine Editing and Publishing. 




Newsletters 



WHAT: Newsletters are "house organs," 
"membership mailings," or "PR sheets," 
and can vary in format from 8i" by 11" 
mimeos to tabloids the size of a dail^y 
paper. They are designed to cover a 
specialized field of interest and reach 
a specific audience with information 
that reinforces their views*/ ' 

HOV/: Decide on the newsletter format 

and content. The more standardize^ 

it is, the easier it is to meet deadl ines. 



•Decide on the subject matter such as: feature articles, notes (one paragraph 
summaries), progress reports^,^pol i cy review^, book reviews, editorials, letters 
to the editor, profiles (of individuals or organizations), and a calendar 
of events. Decide on a tone for the articles. Develop a consistent graphic 
style so that each issue looks attractive and is easily compiled. 

•Prepare a budget to cover initial expenses and printing costs for a year. 
, Spend some time researching your options. It is better to start small and 
'grow. Build a maili.ng list and J<eep it up to date. Workout a system that 
will make each mailing as easy as possible. Look into nonprofit maj 1 ing rates. 

•Remember that newsletters are not a mass^'med ium.. They are ,i ssue-speci f i c. 
You may need to check to be sure' that they are being read. 

Newsletters provide an opportunity for people In your organization to 
develop and refine communication skills. They can build credibility-. 
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3. Mass Media Directory 



Introduction 



Ever want to cal 1 a newspaper or a 
radio station, but didn't know who to 
call or what to say? Ever wish you had 
a comprehensive list to the mass media 
in your ar'ea? Then this chapter is for 
you . 

'The Mass Media Directory of Being 
Heard provides you with a J i st of the 
major mass media organizations--newspa- 
pers, radio stations, TV stations--in 
southeastern Michigan. Each entry 
includes the exact names of the key 
contact people in that organization, 
so you know exactly who to call or 
write to advance your media campaigns. 
In addition', the directory gives you 
up-to-date information on the format 
requirements these organizations request 
for j^ress releases, public service 
announcements, and public service pro- 
gramming. In many cases, our entries 
provide tips and suggestions for deal- 
ing with these media groups; these tips 
come to you directly from our conversa- 
tions with public relations directors 
and program managers. ^ '^."^ 



We cannot pretend that t'h i s directory 
is complete, for you will not find every 
newspaper or radio station or TV station 
in southeastern Michigan listed her*.. 
The directory covers those selected mass 
media organizations in Oetro i t/^1 i nt , 
and Arui Arbor. Thus, if you 1 rve inside 
one of these^urban centers, this direc- 
tory can provide you with the initial 



guidance you will peed to conduct your 
media campaigns. However, even if you 
reside outside one of these cities, 
this directory will prove useful. For 
one, your group should regularly be in 
contact with Detroit's media since their 
influence extends throughout south- 
eastern Michigan; secondly, the direc- 
tory gives you a framework for-^gather i'ng 
information on the^media in your town 
o r c i ty . 

When contacting one of these mass 
media organizations by telephone or 
letter, use the name of the appropriate 
person we've listed. Using the name 
^^elps cut through a lot of red tape. 
Make sure to identify yoursel^f, your 
organization, your reasons for calling, 
and what you want from them. Be honest, 
s i ncere, and cou rteous . 

As you use this directory, you will 
discover that our information may have 
changed. We've left plenty of space for 
you to make whatever corrections you need* 
to make. If you regularly work with 
media organizations which aren't listed 
here, call them and ask for the informa- 
tion you need. Keeping alLof this 
together in one place will prove invalu- 
able to you and your group. 

At the end of this chapter is a 
comprehensive li,sting of radio stations, 
TV stations, and newspapers in Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, and Flint, that can be photo- 
copied onto mailing labels. Along with 
each entry is a space to add the name - 
of the appropriate contact person. 

NETWORK hopes that you and your 
group get a lot pf use out of this mass 
med ia d i rectory. 
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Newspapers 



Ann Arbor 



THE ANN ARBOR NEWS ' 

340 E. Huron 

Ann Arbor, Mi i+SlOS 

Info: (313) 99^-6989 
News: (313) 99^-6833 

FORMAT: Coipmunity newspaper 

AUDIENCE: Ann *Arbor area including 
Un iversi ty 



OWNER: 
EDITOR: 4 
CITY EDITOR: 
CALENDAR: \ 
OUTDOOR EDITOR: 
SCIENCE EDITO^l: 
RELIGION EDITOR: 
GARDEN EDITOR: 



Booth Newspapers 
Herbert Spendlove 
Bob Romaker 
Constance Sch i 1 1 er 
Doug Fulton 
Max Gates 
Mel i nda Green 
Eleanor Gerstenberger 



PRESS 
RELEASES : 

COMMUNITY 
CALENDAR: 



Send 10 days in advance. 
Address to News Editor. 

Published on Sundays. ^ 
Send a couple days in advance, 
Address to NeWV Editor or 
Constance Schiller (check * 
for new name.) Announces 
regular meetings. 



THE ANN ARBOR OBSERVER 

206 S. Main 

Ann Arbor, Mi V8IO8 

(313) 769-3175 

FOpMAT: Magazine, 55-65% ads, subject 
' majtter is anything about 
Ann Arbor. 
AUDIENCE: Circulation: 33,000 in Ann 
• Arbor area. 



Don and Mary Hunt^_ 
II II I ' 



OWNER: ^ 
EDITOR: 
CALENDAR: 
NEWS^ EDITOR: 

PRESS • ^ 

RELEASE: Send to Don and Mary Hunt. , 
- « 

CALENDAR : Send in b,y mid-month preced- 
ing^ last Fri(day of month. 
INTERVI EWS : Contact Don or Mary 'Hunt. 

GOOD DEAL , . 
SECTION: ' Lists local bargains. 



'ADS: 



"J_N AND 
AROUND 
TOWN": 



TIPS: 



k sizes, 1/16 page: $56. 
Service ads rates also. 
Classified section. 



Public Service Announcements. 
Contact Don or Mary Hunt. 

Must be of interest to large 
number in Ann Arbor area. 



CALENDAR: 



T I PS : 



Published almost every day. 
Send a day or more in advance. 
Address to News Editor. 

Subject should be of general 
Interest to wide audience. 

Include name and telephone 
number on releases. 




IHE MICHIGAN DAILY 

i20 Maynard 

Ann Arbor, Mi 48109 

.^ews: (313) 764-0552 
ir^fo: (313) 764-0560 



FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

OWNER: 
EDITOR: 
NEWS EDITOR: 
CALENDAR: , 

PRESS 
RELEASE: 



6 days a week, Tues-Sun. 
Un i vers i ty-oV i ented 
S0% student, rest professors 
and city people. 
University of Michigan 
(Changes frequent 1 y) 



Send a week in advance. 
Send to News Edi tor. 



" HAPPENI NGS ": Call or write in, prefer 
«s ' 2-3 days in advance. 

Send to ^'Happen ings". 
9 It will be printed on the 
day of the event. 



PRESS 
RELEASE: 

"BULLETIN 
BOARD": 



CLUB 
CALENDAR: 



EVENTS 



CALENDAR: 



INTERVIEWS: 



TIPS: 



Send in a week in advance. 



Send two days in advance, at 
least. For Sat., Sun., Mon. 
send in by Thursday/ 

Send in advance. 
Send to News Edi tor. 
Includes meetings, social 
events. 

Send in advance. 
Send to News Editor. 
Includes plays, movies, 
music, theater. 



^Contact News Ed 
advance. 



H^or i n 



Have a local angle, some-** 
thing happening in Vpsilanti 



NEWS: 
ADS: 

INTERVIEWS : 
TIPS: 

Notes : 



Give a call to the News 
Edi tor. 



Cal 1 the News Editor. 

Should be of interest to 
University commuffity. , 



THE YPSIL^I PRESS 
* 

20 E. Michigan 
Ypsi lanti , Mi 48197 



(313) 482-2000 
FORMAT: 



Ayt)IENCE : 



Ypsi lanti communii-y news- 
paper 
Yp<^ i lant I area 



OWNER: Harte-Hanks Communications, Inc. 

EDITOR: Joe'Matasich 

NEWS EDITOR: Don DIbbey 

CALENDAR: Don Dibbey 



Detroit 



THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 

321 W. Lafayette 
'Oetroi t. Mi . -48231 

(313) 222-6400 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 



EDITOR: 

NATIONAL NEWS: 
PHOTOGRAGHIC: 



JOE ST ROUT 
GARY BLONSTON 
TONY SPINA 



ATTENTION "CITY DESK" : 
ATTENTION "ASSIGNMENT EDITOR"': 



" DETROIT 
MAGAZINE" ; 

"THE WAY 
^ WE LIVE" : 

"BUSIIJESS & 
FINANCIAL" 



Polk Laf foon-edl tor 
Frank Denton-ed i tor 
Lou H i Idman-edi tor 
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THE DETROIT FRtE PRESS continued 
"ENTERTAINMENT": Dave Zurawi ck-edi tor 



"SPORTS*': 



NEWS ITEMS: 



PSA- 



Notes : 



Tom Hennesey-edi tor 

] week'minimun notice, 

A follow-up call to confirm. 

Call on day of news event* 

Look for appropriate 
section with name of 
editor. 



THE DETROIT NEWS 

'615 W. Lafayette 
Detroit, Mi. ^48231 

(313) 222-2000 

FORMAT: DAILY 

AUDIENCE : MASS AUDIENCE' 1^-75 

EDITOR: * Bill Gi 1 es 
MANAGING ED.: Lynal Linder - 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Joe Wei dl man 
ATTENTION 'XITY DESK" 
ATTENTION "ASSIGNMENT EDITOR" 
ATTENTION "LETTERS TO THE EDITOR"* 



" SUNDAY 
MA&AZINE: 



•FEATURES" 



"FINANCE 



Jim Besely-edi tor 
Cliff Rid?ey-edi tor 



& BUSINESS": Ken Ross-Editor 
"ENTERTAINMENT": David' Good-editof 



"SPORTS" 



'ENVIRONMENT 



''Herbert Bolt-editor 

/ 



& OUTDOORS": J^eS 0- Crowe-editor 



NEWS/ ITEMS:, 



PSA: 



1 week minimum notice 
wi th fol low-up cal 1. 

to 3 weeks advance notice- 
Address to appropriate editor 
of section you wish to be in» 
I nclude tcontact names, phone. 



miat 

THE FLINT JOURNAL 

200 E. First Street 
Flint, Mi^ ^8502 

(313) 767-0660 

FORMAT: Dai ly 

AUdTeNCE: Circiilation of 110,000 



EDITOR: 
NEWS EDITOR: 
FOOD EDITOR: 

.RELIGION: 
METRO EDITOR: 
COLUMNIST: 
SPORTS EDITOR: 
SUBURBAN NEWS: 
RETAIL ADVERTISING 

' MANAGER: 
MARKETING MANAGER: 
CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER: 



Ray Stevens' ^ 
A 1 W i 1 he 1 m 
Laura Wascha 
Al ice Lethbr i dge 
Gordon Capp6T 
Alan MacLeese^ 
David Ponier 
Den Moore 

John Thornquist 
John Stipe 

Edward Mitchel 1 



NEWS ITEMS: 



FEATURES: 



PHOTOS: 



Deadl ine is 9:00 am. 
Contact News Editor. 

Deadl ine is 8:00 am 
a day iji advance. 

Contact appropriate 
edi tor . 

Deadl ine is 10:00' am 
a day in advance. 



Notes : 
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Radio Stations 



Ann Arbor 




WAAM-1600 AM 

4230 Packard 

Ann Arbor, Mi 48104 

(313) 971-1600 
(313) 971-0500 

FORMAT: Adult Contemporary Mus i c 
AUDIENCE: 24-5^ years 



GENERAL HANAGE^R: 
STATION MANAGER:' 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



Jim Steele • 

Doug Hami Iton 
Doug Hami 1 ton ^ 
Don LessnSu 
Doug Hami 1 ton 
'Jim Steele/D. Hamilton 



PSA : 10-20 sees. 

Written for AM 16 Reminders 
Send 2 weeks ahed 
Include name and phone 
Contact PubUc Affairs Dir. 
6 given a day, 2 an hour 
Non-prof i t on 1 y . 

WATCH: 7-11 pm 

Ca 1 1 in anyt i me. 
Interviews'and call-in. 



WCBN~88.3 FM 

530 Student Activities Bldg. ^ 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mi 48109 / • * * 

(313) 763-3501 

FORMAT: Free- form, noncommercial 

AUDIENCE: Students., local Ann Arbor ites 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 

PROGRAM 'DIRECTOR: * • , ♦ 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 

NEWS: 

P'SA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



- PSA: 




" EVENTS 
INFORMA - 
TION": 



"WOMEN'S 
AFFAIRS"; 



"MINORITY'S 
AFFAIRS": 



"TENANT *S 
SHOW": 



Between 30-80 sees. • , 

Wr i tten or taped . 

Send in a week or mor»^ in 

advance unless important. 
Contact PubTic Affairs 
D.i rector. 



Ai red 5 times/day * 
Deals with music, movies, 
special events. 
Send to "Events Information" 

6-7 pm Mondays . 
Contact in advance. 
Contact Marion Hal berg. 
Deals with women's issues. 



"CITY 
LIMITS' 



ENVIRON- 
MENTAL 
ISSUES": 



TIPS: 
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6-7 pni Thursdays. 
CoVitact Nate Carter 



6:30-7 pm. 

6-6:30 Fridays. 

Newsmagazi ne of local news. 



6:30-7 pm Fridays. 

Qpen to having local groups 
visit during free-form 
shows J 

Contact in advance. 
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wemJ-89.1 fm 

Eastern Michigan UniversiH:y 
King Hall * 
Ypsilanti, Mi kS]Sl 



(313) *»87-2229 

FORMAT: • 

AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 



News, sports, jazz 

. 18 an^, up , mpstly 

Ann Arbor , Yps i lanti 
.Dick Jacques 

Dick Japques 

Art .Timko 

Bill Humphries 
*Sam E;i ler 

Bill Humphries' * 
: Clark Smi th 



PSA: 



'MORNING 
EDITION"; 



10-30 sees. 
2 weeks in advance. 
Written or^ recorded. 
Contact Public Affairs 
Director. 

6-9 3m. ^ < 

Contact 1-2 weeks, ahead. * r 
' Contact Tim Ad ler. 
Deals with current .topics, 
^ews, sports, features. 

'.' RADIO 

MAGAZINE'': 12-1 pm, Mon. to Fri. 

Repeated in the evenings. 
Contact 1-2 weeks ahead. 
Contact Sam Ei ler. 
DeaTs with general interest 
topic^. 

"INSIGHT": 1 1 : 30 am and 7 : 30 pm Thurs . ^ 

Contact 1-2 weeks ahead. ' ^ 
Contact Sam Ei ler . 
Local in-depth news. 



TIPS: 



Double space material. 
Make clear what is being 

presented right away. 
Keep it simple, who, what, 

when, where. 



Notes : 



WIQB-103 FM 

^3001 Brassow Road 
Sal ine. Mi 48176 

2)^662-2881 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



Contemporary Rock 

18-3^ years 

Ernie Winn 
Ern ie^.Wi nn 
Randy Z 

Tavi Fulkerson 
Bob Murray 
Chris Sorenson 



PSA: 



"EXPRESSIONS: 



Send 1-2 weeks in advance. 
Send to PSA Di rector. 



9-10:00 am, Sunday. 
Contact in advance. 
Contact Tavi Fulkerson. 
at 663-9863. 
Deals with Ann Arbor topic? 



Notes : 



WNRS~1290* AM 

3001 Brassow Rb^id 
' Sal ine. Mi {♦8176 

(^13) 6'62'-288l 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

\gENERAL MANAGER': 

STATION MANAGER: 
' PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 

PUBLfcC AFFAIRS: 

NEWS: 

PSA:- ' 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 



Modern Country' 

iS'hS yearf 

Ernie Wi nn 
Ernie Winn 
Mark Thomas 
Tavi Fulkerson 
Bob Murray 
Chris Sorenson 



PSA: 



10-15 sees. 

Send 1-2 weeks in advance. 
Contact PSA Di rector. 



> 
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Notes: 



WPAG-1O50 AH/i07.1 FM 

Hutzel Bu hiding 
Ann Arborj'^Mi ^48108 



(313) 662*551 7 ' 
'FORMAT: 
AUDIENtE: 



AM-MOR, news and sports 
FM-Contemporary rock. 



GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSAf 

EOlTORI/fL DIRECTOR: 
CALENDAR: 



Edward Baughn 
Jint p^auphn 
Dean. Erskine 
Donna* Fi scher 
Ted Heusel * 
Donna* Fi scher 
Ted HeuseJ 

D. Fischer/T. Heusel 



PSA: 20-30 s_ecs. wrUten or taped. 

Send a week in advance. 
Contact Publ ic. Af fa i rs Dir. 
Must^be non-profit.. 



COMMUNITY 
COMMENT: 



"SPOT- 
' LIGHT" 



TIPS: 



Notes ; 



'10:10-10:45 am, n:10-Noon. 
-tontact 1-2 weeks* in advance 
about i nterviews. ' 
Call in to give^opinions. 
Contact Ted Heusel , ' ^ 

10:45-11:00 am. 
Contact as early as possible. 
Contact Jackie Wjight. 
Deals wi^h women, community. 
Use distinctive letterhead. 
Address perso.nally. 
^eah wi^th local topics. 



WJJX-650 AM . 

530 Student Activities Bldg. 
University of Michigan. V • 
Ann Arbor, Mi ^8)09 



Top kOy commercial 

Students in dorms 
primarily * 



(313) 763-35.01 

FORMAT: 
m 

AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



PSA: Wr i tten. 

Any length. 

Send in a week or more in 
advance unless important. 

Contact Public Affairs 
Di rector. 



WSDS-1480 AM 

580 W. Clark Road 
Ypsi lanti , Mi ^48 1 97 



Modern CountVy 
25"^9 years 

Michael Ca I lanan 



(313) ifBA-litSO 
» 

FORMAT: * 
AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL SALES 

MANAGER: 
OPERATIONS 

MANAGER: Dan Viells 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Dan Wells 
NEWS: Dan Wells 

PSA: Send 2 weeks in advance 
by mail. ^ 

Announcements made after 
every news program every 
30 min. on rotating basis. 

10-15 sees, long for each. 

Send to Community Spotlight, 

Give time, date, place, 
name of sponsoring group 
and event. 
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WUOM-91. 7 i^M > 

5th Floor 
L.S. and A. Bldg. 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mi. A8]09 



WYFd-1520 AM 

17 N Huron 
YpsiUnti, Mi kZ]S7 

(313) 



(313) 76i»-9210 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR; 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 



Non-profit, classical. 

Jazz, News 

Adult 

Hazen Schumacher 
Neal Bedford 
Stephen Sk'elly 
Fred Hindley 
Fred Hindley « 
( Fred Hindley 



FORMAT: 

AUmENCE: / 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: / ' 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTORt 



Contemporary 

Mus ic 
18-^9 years 

Duane Cuthbertson 
Lou Velker 
Rich Luker 
John Boshoven 
Rich Luker 
John Boshoven" 



Christian 



PSA: 

EDITORIAL' DIRECTOR: 

PSA: ' Written, they will rewrite. 

Send in more than a couple 

days in advance. 
Contact Fred Hindley. 
INTERVIEWS : Contact a couple weeks in 
advance. 
Contact Fred Hindley or 
Ed Burrows (on cultural sub- 
jects) . 
Should be newsworthy.- 
" 1 Ith^ HOUR" : Contact in advance. 

Contact Ed Burrows. 
D^als with culture and 
the art^. 



" FRIDAY 
FORUM*'; 



TIPS: 



30 sees., written or recorded. 
Send 2 weeks to month ahead. 
Send to Public Affairs Director. 

12-12:30 noon, Fr'idays. 

Contact 2 weeks in advance. 

Contact Publ ic Affairs. 

Deals with'^public service area, 
local and some *nat iona 1 
subjects,' not too controversial 

They get lots of mail, so pay 
closer attention to tapes be- 
cause they don't have to do 
themselves. 




\ 



Press Conference*" 



WHAT: A pre-schedu 1 ed^gaTher i ng of 
media representatives, invited by you 
where your group presents a prepared 
announcement and answers' questions 
from the reporters. 



''HOW: Reserve a site for your press conference, decigle upon an accessable time 
^or the med,ia people (working hours), and prepare your press announcement to 
read and Vi str i bute . Make sure\our announcement is newsworthy or jdu will 
loosB credibility with the reporters and your good intentions wi'H have back- 
fired. 

Be prepared for the question-answer period with fact-sheets^^%n&"^^*^alm, 
informed spokesteam. You will have the undivided attention of the media 
people, and your message will have a chance to be carried to a wide audience. 



J 
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Detroit 



CKLW-800 am/94 fm 

l6^a Quel lette 

•Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9A 6M6 

(313) 963-1567 

FORMAT: 
AUDIENCE: 



AH 

OWNER: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
NEWS: 

EXEC. PRODUCER: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 

FM 

PROGRAM MANAGER: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 



Chuck Camrolus 
Pat Holiday 
Keith Radford 
Bob Lusk 
Fran Deneau 



Ron Burgoyne^ 
Ron Foster' 



PSA: 



I 

ance. 



1 week advance, no tapes, 
10 sec. live announcement 
usually played 3X day. 
Scri.pt form -PSA format. 




WABX-99,5 FM ^ 

99.5 FM Business Li'ne 
20760 Coolidge Hwy. 
Oak Park, Mi 48237 

(313) 398-1100 

FORMAT : Rock 

AUDIENCE: 



GENERAL MANAGER 
STATION MAMACER 
PROGRAM MANAGER 
PUBLIC AFfAIRS: 
NEWS : 
PSA: 



Al len Wi 1 son 
Al len Wi Ison' 
Carie Cuerolop 
Tony Pol lack 
J. Fort 
Tony Pollack 



AH"" FEATURE 
REPORT NEWS' ': Jackie Bynon-producer . * 
2-3 min. segments. 

FH""W!NDSOR THIS 
EVENING": M-Th 10:00 pm 

Bob Bowers-producer m 
interviews, country 
'music. 

TIPS : Follow-up call suggested. 

PSA script could have 
rotat ing i nformation 
s tyle. 



PSA; 




NEWS; 



10-15 sees, written. 
Include when, where, time, 

date, sponsor of event. 
Contact Public Affairs Dir. 
Must be non-profit or public 

i nterest. ' 

Min. 1 week notice. 



" RADIO FREE 
DETR0IT" :6-7 am Sat. ,^ 8-9 am Sun. 

Send 2, we^ks' in advance. 
V , Contact Public Affairs Dir, 
Topics can include: Current 
matters, business, economy, 
for a local interest spot. 

TIPS : Messages must be current, 

big news,, such as economy, 
toxic vcastes, education, 
also minority issues%which 
don't usually get aired. 
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WDET-101i9 FM 



WJLB-WOO FM 



5035 Woodward Ave. 
15th Floor, Room 5057 
Oetf=bit, Mi W202 

(313) 577-M^7 

FORMAT : ^ Public Radio Detroit 

AUDI ENCE : ^ ATl^ages/mi nor i ty* esp. 
GENERAL MANAGER: John Buckstaff 



PROGRAM DIR.: 

NEWS: 

PSA: 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
PSA: 



Ann Wietzel / 
Jim Lowler 
Diane Jones 
Diane Jones 

Written only. 

2 weeks mln. advance. 



City National Bank Bldg. 
Suite 2050 
Detroit, Mi ^8226 

(313) 965-2000 

FORMAT : Conteijj^orary black, not disco 
AUDIENCE: 25 to -6^ y^ars. 



GENERAL MANAGER 
STATION MANAGER 
PROGRAM MANAGER 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
PSA 's: 

NEWS: 



.J. Michael McKay 

Cathy Welch 
Nkenge Zola 
Al Allen 



NEWS: 



"EVENTS 
CALENDAR* ': 



"SEMINAR IN 
BLACK": --^.^ 

" WOMEN IN 
MUSIC" : 

" ALL TOGETHER 
NOW" : 

""INDIAN TO 



INDIAN' 



"EL 6RIT0 DE 
Ml RA2A": 

"GAYLY 
SPEAKING": 



"HORIZONS": 



Al 1 aired 3'-^X a day. 

Mon*-communi ty 

Tues .-theatre ^ 

Wed . -concert i nfo ♦ 

Thurs.-arts 

Fri.- jazz happenings 

7 pm Mon. 

Malika Nsenga-producer 

1 pm Thursday.. 

Judy Dol in-producer. 

7 pm Tues. 

Womens Radio Collective 
7 pm Wed. ' 

Bill Member to-producer * 



3 pm Saturday. 

7:30^Thursday.* 

Gay Radio Collective. 

7 pm Friday. 
Special topics. 



PSA; 15 or 30 sees, written or* 

on tape. 
Send in ajdvance of activity. 
Attention PSA person. 

" INTERFACE" : 10-10:30 pm* 

Played 3 Tuesdays per month. 
Pre-recorded Tues. night. 
Contact a couple of months 

in advance. 
Contact C. Welch, N. Zola, 

Greg Bowman. 
Variety of topics . 



"DATELINE 
DETROIT'J: 



TIPS: 



Notes : 



5 min. spots of 3 

segments aired throughout 

Saturday » 
Variety of -topics. 
One theme for each Sat. 

Topic must be of inter.est to 

genera 1 audi ence. 
Must have impact or be 

unusua 1 . . 



" MORPHOGENESIS" : 3-B pm Mon.-Fri, 
Wi th Judy Adams 
Publ ic Calendar 
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WJR-76 AM 

Division of Capital Cities Communication 
21st Floor Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit, Mi A8202 

(313) 875-^440 

FORMAT: Middle of the road 

AUDIENCE: 



GENERAL MANAGER 
STATION MANAGER 
PROGRAM MANAGER 
. PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 



Jim Long 
Dan Griffin 

Dave Wh i te 
Darlene Ashnwre 



" COMMUNITY 

CALENDAR" : 2 times per day, 

?SAs of upcoming events 



'STRAIGHT 
"TALK" 



TOR YOUR 



!»SUNDOWN' 



CHURCH 



Mi chael Har r is-producer. 



HEALTH" : C 1 i f fard Russel 1-producer- 



Rossetta Hi nes-producer , 
k times/day, Men. -Sat. 
2 times/day, Sun. 



CALENDAR: Sunday events. 



\ 



PSA: 



10-15 sees . wr i tten. 
Send two weeks in advance. 
Contact Public Affairs Dir. 
(include time, place, date J. 



Notes: 



"FOCUS SHOW"' 



12: 15 on Mon.-Fri. 
Contact Hal Youngl^lood. 



WJZZ-105.9 FM 

299A £. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mi A8202 

(313) 871-0590 



OWNER: 

GENERAL MANAGER: Robert Bass 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: Robert Bass 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Robert Bass 



NEWS: 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE : 

PRESS 
RELEASE : 

PSA: 



M ichael Harri s 

Jazz and community/ 
mi nori ty af fai rs . 

lA to elderly, mul ti- 
ethm'c. 

2 weeks advance notice. 

2 weeks advance. 

10-60 sec. spots, tapes. 



WMJC-94.7FM/56 AM 

1 Radio Plaza 
Detroit, Mi A8220. 



(313) 398-7600 

FORMAT: 

AUDIEIjf^E: 



Easy Listening rock 



GENERAL MANAGER: Chuck Borchard 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: (AM) Richard Haas 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: (FM) Ken Scott 

NEWS: John Belmont 

PRODUCTION MANAGER: Tom Ingram 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Roberta Jasina " 



PSA: 



NEWS: 



"COMMUNITY 
REPORT" : 



2 weeks in advance. 
Include bas Fc info (brief) 
Taped PSA is acceptable. 



Barbara Kus a k- producer. 
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WNIC-IOO'FM^ 

15001 Michigan 
Dearborn, Mi k8\2(> 

<3)3) 8ii6-8500 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE:^ 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
. PUBLIC- AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



Adu»l t Contemporary ,FM. 
Contemporary Pop, AM. 
18-3^ years. 



Jim Harper 
Mel issa Carter 



Melissa Carter 



f PSA: 

SIGHT" : 
OTHER: 



10 sees. , wr i tten , not 

recorded. 
Send in on card, letter or 

press release. 



Contact in advance. 
Contact Denise Carmona. 
Other call-in programs have 
been arranged occasionally. 



WQRS-105 JM 

500 Temple Ave. 
Detroit, Mi ^8201 

(313) 833-6105 



FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC 7\FFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



Classical , 

Diverse 

Lee C. Has on 
Lee C. Hason 
Jim Keeler 
Mariam Ciesla 

Mariam Ciesla 



PSA: Typewritten: they rewrite. 

' Send in advance. 

* , Contact Publ ic Affairs 

Di rector. 
Deals with cultural events, 
, ^ art exhibits. 



'SPECTRUM": 6:0P pm Arts Calendar wi th 
some interviews. 
Contact in advance. / 
Contact PuhhLic Affairs 
Director. 



TIPS: 



Notes: 



Material should relate to 
cultural or arts focus. 



WRIF-101 FM 

20777 W. 10 Mi le Road 
Southfield, Mi kQOJS 



(313) i*i*^-10ldTxt. 512 
FORMAT: Rock, Pop 

AUDIENCE: J8-2i* years 



GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



John Hare 

Tom Bender 
Debra Wi Ison 
L^nn Wodeson 
Debra Wi Ison 



PSA: 



" SUNDAY 

'morning 



1 1 . 



10 sees, written, not recorded. 
Send in "live" copy (ready^^for 
air) or letter to be rewritten 
Send in advance. ^ ^ 

Contact Publjc Affairs Director 

8-10 am, Sunday. 
Contac'£ 1i-2 months • 

in advance. ^ 
Contact Debra Wilson. 
CurJent interest topics. 

"SPARE 

CHANGE": 10:30 pin to 2:00 am. 

Two hours for guest; last hour 
for cal 1- i n. 

Notes: 
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wwj-95 am/97 fm . 

662 Lafayette 
Detroit, Mi i48226 

(313) 222-2000 

FORMAT ; 

AUDIENCE : 

%NER: 

GENERAL MANAGER: Lee Litsinger 
AM -OPERATJONS 

MANAGER: James Brooker 

AM-PROGRAM DIRECTOR: " " 
AM-PUBLIC AFFAIRS: James Brooker 
FM-OPERATIONS 

MANAGER: Ken Rogulski 

FM-PROGRAM DIR: " " 
FM-PUBLIC AFFAIRS: " " 



NEWS AMSFM: 

^DETROIT 
CLOSE-UP" : 

"FORUM" : 

PSA : 

"NEWS-PRESS 
RELEASE" : 



Don Patrick 



Steve St'i 1 1 -producer. 

John Oelle Monache-producer. 

Rob Mark-producer. 

2, Weeks advance. 

Written or tape (20-50 sec). 



Minimua; notice of 2 days. 



WWWW-106 FM 

2930 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Mi ^8207 

(313) 259-^3^3 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
NEWS: J 
PSA; ^ 
EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



Country Western 

18-30 years. 

Phi 1 Lamka 

Dean Ha] lam 
Oebby Bel ler 
Debby Bel \er 
Lauri Converse 



PSA: . Written, one an hour read by 

disc jockey. ^ 
Send in advance. 
Contact Debby Bel ler. 
Include who, what, when, where'. 



r 



WXYZ-1270 AM 

20777 W. 10 Mi le Road 
Southfield, Mi ^48075 

Ma i 1 i ng Address : 

P.O. Box 789 
Southfield, Mi ^8073 

(313) ^^A-1111 

FORMAT: 'News -Talk Radio 

AUDIENCE : 

GENERAL MANAGER: Charles D. Fritz 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: Fred Walters 

NEWS: Fred Walters 

ASSIGNMENT NEWS: Robert Lambert 

EXEC. PRODUCER: Terry Pickard 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Barbara Williams 



PSA: 



NEWS: 



3 weeks advance notice. 

30 and 60 sec, accept tapes, 

1 week min. notice. 
Accepts phone calls. 



"MORNING 

NEWSTALK": 5:30-9 am, Mon.-Sun. 

Mike Mi 1 ler-producer . 

" DAVE 

LOCKHARD" : 10-1 am. Sat. 
" DR. SONYA 

TRIEDMAN" : 1-^ pm, Mon.-Fri 

Linda Kata-producer 



TIPS: 



Has special-interest 
ca 1 1 - in programs all* 
day. 
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Plint 



/ 



wf'lt-W.20 am 

1223 Grand Traverse 
Flint, Mi ^8502 

.(313) 239-8631 (General) 
(313) 239-5733 (Public Affairs) 

FORMAT: Big Bands 

AUDIENCE: 

SENIOR PRES. : Neal J. Mason 

GENERAL MGR.: Norm McCarthy 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 

PUBL^IC SERVICE: 

NEWS: 

PSA: 



WDZZ-92.7 FM 

P.O. Box 9300 
Flint, Mi 48501 

(313) 7.67-0130 

FORMAT : 

AUDIENCE: 

PRESIDENT: 



Contemporary 
Black Communi ty 

Vernon Mer i tt 



PROGRAM DIRECTOR: Don Wiggins 

^^EWS DIRECTOR: Phyllis Sykes 

SALES MANAGER: Bob O'Banhon 

MUSIC DIRECTOR: Jason Sinclair * 

PSA : Typed or written. 

2 weeks- in advance. 
•^^ Contact Program Director. 
TIPS^ Send in material as early 

as possible. 



PSA: 



Send 2 weeks in advance. 



' Notes : 



WFBE-95 FM 

605 Crapo 

Fl int. Mi 48503 

(313) 762-1149 

FORMAT: Public Af f aj rs/Mus ic 

AUD I ENCE: Adu 1 t-Genera 1 

GENERAL MANAGER: Susan Kilmer 

STATION MANAGER: Susan Kilmer ^ 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR': John Szucs 

CUUTURAL AFFAIRS: Judith Costello 



NEWS: 
PSA: 

PSA: 



'■ COMMUN- 
ITY 

CALEN- 
DAR": 



TIPS: 



2/ 



John Szucs 
John Szucs 

Contact 2 weeks in 
advance . 
Contact John Szucs. 



Contact 2 weeks irt 
advance. 

Cpntact John Szucs. 
Events around Flint. 

Don't have PSA spot times 
but'work material into 
programs . 



v»» •s^^N^sa',- 
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AM . 

Phoenix Bldg. 
(Saginaw and kth St.) 
Flint, Ml ^8502 

(313) 238-7300 

FORMAT: Adult Middle' of the Road 

AyOIENCE: 25-^3 years old 

pkESlOENT: Elmer Knopf 

CO-MANAGER: , Marvin Levey 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: Paul Lamb i no 

NEWS DIRECTOR: Les Root 

PUBLIC SERVICE: Art Ratzloff 

PSA: Typed or written. 

10, 30 or 60.seqs. r 
2 weeks in advance. 
Contact Program Director. ' 




Notes ; 
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WTAC-500 AM 

P.O. Box 600 

G-6171 S. Center Rd. 

Flint, Mi ^39 

(313) e3k-h\k(> . 

FORMAT: Top 30 
AUDIENCE: 12^35 years 



V.P./ 

STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
NEWS DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC SERVICE: 
SALES MANAGER: 



Robert VanDerWiel 
Fred Brian 
Robert VanDerWiel 
Becky Self 
Lorrai ne 



PSA: Contact 2 weeks in advance, 

Contact Becky" Self. 



WTRX-Z33 AM 

3076 Bristol 
Burton, f^f* ^8501 



(313) 7^3"! 150 

FORMAT: Adult Contemporary 

AUDIENCE: 25'^^ years 

PRES. /STATION 

MANAGER: Jim Melzer 

OPERATING 

MANAGER: Bob Meadowsv 

PSA: Art Bussure 

NEWS DIRECTOR/ 

EDITOR: ' Arthur Reid 

',PSA: 15-20 sees, typed scripts. 

Taped between 6 pm-6 am. 
Contact 1 week in advance. 




'■ FLINT' 
FEED- 
BACK": 



TIPS: 



Contact 2 weeks in advance. 
Contact Dave Barber. • 
Shows wide range of public 

af fai rs discussions. 
Give lots of lead t-?me. 
Contact station personally. 
Update your media lists. 



Public Service Aiuioimcements ^ 

WHAT: A public service announcement is 
also known as 3 PSA and is a radio or 
television "advertisement" that doesn't 
sell anything or promote a profit-making 
enterpr i2e--otherwise the station can 
charge you for the airtime. -PSAs run for 
10, 20, 30, or 60 seconds. 

HOW-; 'scripts for PSAs are sent to the stations <see our Mass Media Directory 
in Chapter 3 for-the individual details). The scripts should be neatly typed 
and everything is spelled out, including abbreviat.ions and numbers. PSAs 
should be brief and natural-sounding. Avoid anything that might be offensive. 

[f you need technical help, many loca.l stations-especial ly^ the nonprofit 
ones— will gladly provide it. , 

PSAs are aired for free and can be very effective if you make them snappy, 
attention-grabbers. People usually remember what they hear and see on the ^ 
broadcast media. The stations, however, decide the time the PSAs are aired 
and your message may be tucked into the night-owl slots. 
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Television Stations 



Detroit 



CBET-TV 9 

825 River-side Drive 
l&indsor, Ontario 
Canada 

(Mail to:) 
P.O. Box 1609 
Windsor, Ontario 
Canada N9A IK? 

(519) 971-7200 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 



WDIV~TV 4 

622 W. Lafayette 
Detroit, Mi A823] 

(3)3) 222-OAAA 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
NEWS: 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 



NEWS: 



GENERAL MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR* 
EXEC. PRODUCER AND 
ASSIGNMENT EDITOR:^ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
SPORTS: 

DOCUMENTARY PRODUCTION: 



PSA: 



•JN 

SIGHT' 





\ 



V 

Bill Ford/Janet Lynagh 
Frank Alan 
Jim Snyder 
Martha O'Fiara 



Harry Hackney 
El ie Savo ie ^ 
Peter Al I ies 
Bill Baker 
Neil Addison 
Don Dai ley 
Bill Wrye 



30 or 60 sees. 
I6 mm film or 2" videotape. 
2 weeks in advance. 
Accept slides with script or 
audiotape. 

Contact Matt Keelan, producer 
2 :00 pm, Mon . -Fr i . 
Show has light interviews. 



10, 20 or 30 sees. 
Written better than taped. 
Send in 2-3 weeks in advance. 
Contact Public Affairs Director. 
Inclir'de numbers of contact people 

with evening and day numbers. 
Contact week in advarjce best; 

Call on day of event as follow-i 



Contact Bob Bennett, producer 
at 222-0500. 

C^dnOtact Lee HiJI, producer at 
22'2-05 '"'"^^ 



Contacf June Brown, producer 

at 222-2300. 
; Contact Gill Maddox, producer 

at 393-0911, 
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WGPR-CHANNEL 62 

3146 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mi ^48207 ' 

(313) 259-8862 

F-ORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: Dr. William Banks 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: George White 

NEWS: Joe Spencer ( Exec . Producer) 

Karen Hudson (Producer ) 

STATION MANAGER: Temicia Greagory 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Lucia Harvin 



PSA: 



NEWS: 



Contact ? weeks in advance on 
script or info type PSA. 

Contact ^ weeks in advance on 
taped or visual (s 1 ide) PSA. 

Contact 1 week in advance. 

Give follow-up call on date 
of event. 



"SOMETHING 

SPECIAL" : Contact Jim Engram, producer. 
"TEAM 

PROFILES" : Tues. 7:30 pm and Thurs. 9:30 pm. 

Contact Dr. Mary Wilks, producer. 



"BIG CITY 
^EWS" : 

"Mt)RNiNG 
REPORT ": 

"GOSPEL 
TIME": 



Every day, 6-6:30 pm. 

Contact Susan Fowler, producer, 

XT 

Sun. 7:30 and 12:00 pm. 
Contact Robert Grant, producer- 



VUBK-^HANNEL 2 

Storer Broadcasting Co, 
2 Storer Place 
p.O* Box 2000 
Southfield, Mi ^48037 

(313) 557-9000- 

FORMAT: 



GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM MANAGER: 
NEWS: c 
PSA: 



Bob McBride 
Don Haml in 
David Bieber 
Mike Van Ende 
Tom Fox 



COMMUNITY AFFAIRS: Tom Fox 
EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: Ann Simons 



PSA: 



NEWS: 



GUEST 



10, 30 or 60 sees. 

Contact at lea^t 2 weeks in 

advance. ' 
TV 2 will help adapt or create 

visuals, aid in "scripting and 

producing. They will send you 

a brochure with details on 

request. 
Call as far in advance as pos- 
^ sible to request coverage of 

meetings, news conferences, 

groundbreakings, etc. 
Contact the News Director. 



VIEWPOINTS : 60 sees, or 120 words 

Scripts needed in advance. 
Contact the Editorial Director. 
Program of in-person comments 
and opinions by individuals 
or organizations as reply to 
TV 2 Viewpoint or a new sub- ' 
ject. Pre-recorded at TV 2 
studios. 



TV 2 
VIEWPOINTS 



TV 2 
FEEDBACK: 



OTHER 
PROGRAMS: 



TIPS: 



'Contact Editorial Director 
to give suggestions on 
possible topics for TV 2 
V iewpoi nts . 



Contact: (Editorial Director) 
' TV 2 Feedback, 
Box 2000, 
Southfield, Mich. 
^8037 

Letters are read over the air 
several times a week. 

Contact Program iianager.. 

A wide variety of Publ ic 
Affairs Programs permitting 
more extended discussion 
and debate and using dif- 
ferent media such as film. 

In general, message must be 
non-profit, and of interest 
to a significant Share of 
audience. It must not 
appeal for funds. 
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WKBD-CHANNEL 50 
Box 359 

Southfield, Ml 48037 
(313) 444-8500 
FORMAT; 
AUDIENCE: 



GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS: 



Gary Johnson 
Amyre Makupson 



Amyre Makupson 



PSA: 



"DETROIT 
TODAY": 



"FOR MY 
PEOPLE": 



TIPS: 



10 sec. copy accepted for 

"What's Happening?" 
Send 2i weeks ^ in advance. 
Send to News and Public 

Affairs Manager. 

10 am, half hour interview 
show. 

Contact one month in 
advance. 

Contact Sylvia Glover. 
Show deals with community 

topics including social 

service topics. 

11:30 am, half hour on Sundays* 
Contact in advance. 
Contact David Rambeau. 
Show is for the black community. 
Use cover letter with personal 
^approach, not form letter. 
Write to specific person. 




Notes: 



mVS-CHANNEL 56 

7441 Second B'lvd. 
^Detroit, Mi 48202 

(313) 873-7200 

FORMAT: 

AUDI ENCE: 

GENERAL MANAGER: 
STATION MANAGER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS: 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 



PSA: 



Jerome Trainer 
Sharon Thomas 

Sharon. Thomas 



1 5 to 20 sees . 
2 weeks in ^vance. 
Include cover letter explaining 
functions of organization and 
a ims of PSA. SI i des are a 
good idea, 35 mm standard, 
shot horizontally, with good 
border a 1 lowance. 
Contact Community Relations 
Director. ' . . 
"FEEDBA;:K*': Daily. 

Contact in advance. 
Show features local and national 
personal ities wi th studio 
audience. 
TIPS : Don't -ask for money. 
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WXYZ-TV 7 

20777 W. Ten Mile 'Road 
Southfield, Mi 48075 

(Ma i 1 to : ) 
P.O. Box 789 
Southfield, Mi kSOV 

(313) 444-111] 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 

V. P. /GENERAL MANAGER: Gene Findlater (Ms.) 



PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
NEWS DIRECTOR: 
SPECIAL 

DOCUMENTARY: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER: 



Larry Al t 
Bob Whi te 

Harvey, Ovishinski 
Oarlene Jones 
Bob Wood roof 



PSA: 10, 20 or 30 sees. 

2 to 3 weeks in advance with 

fol low-up cal 1 . 
Contact Darlene Jones. 
They do not accept pre-taped 

pSAs. 

They will accept slides or will 
develop themselves. 



' KELLY 
AND 

COMPANY'*: 



" WOMAN 
TO 

WOMAN' 



9-10:30 am, Mon.-Fr i . ' 
Contact Nancy Lenzen, producer. 
Audience participation, variety. 



1 : 30 pm Saturdays. 

Contact Synka Curtus, producer. 

Women's affairs, interviews. 



" SPOTLIGHT 
ON THE 
NEWS*': 



"HANEY": 



" SATURDAY 
EVENING": 



1 :00 pm, Sunday. 
Contact Mike Zero, producer. 
Local news intervi ews. 
2:00 pm, Saturday* 
Contact Harvey Ovishinski, 
producer. 



7:00-8:00 pm. 
Contact Synka 
Randy Barone, 



Saturdays , 
Curtus. or 



" CHANNEL 7 
SPECIAL 
REPORT": 



7:30 pm, Tuesdays. 
Contact Harvey Ovishinski. 
Guests for a show should 

have background and issue 

information in writing 

before _the taping. 
Call to confirm that you're 

comi ng. 



Flint 



mm^iy channel s mo 

G-3426 Wi 1 ler Road 
Fl int. Mi 48507 

(313) 732-2050 



GENERAL MANAGER-: 
STATION MAN;\GER: 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: » 
NEWS: 
PSA: 

EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 

FORMAT: 

AUDIENCE: 



M.T. Holmes 

Chuck Alvey 
Tom Eynon 
Miles Resnick 
Tom Eynon 



PSA: . 10,20,30 sees.. 

Contact 1 week in advance. 
"NOON EDITION" 3 minutes at noon, daily. 

Contact ] week in advance. 
Contact Public Affairs Dir. 
^ Intervi ew-CommunivJty 
Affairs) 

" OPEN CAMERA" 7:00 am; 1:00 pm, Sundays 
' Contact 1 week in advance. 

Contact Public Affairs Dir. 
( I nterv i ew-Commun i ty 
Af fa i rs . Product ion i n 
Saginaw. Pre-taped.) 
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WJRT. , 

23^2 Lapeer Rcl. 
Flint, Ml A8503 

(313)233-3130 



" OPEN 
DOOR' 



Alternates with 
'MMPRESSIONS" every 
other week. 

Publ ic Affairs. 

Contact Program Dir- 
ector. 

Contact 2 weeks in_^^ 
advance. 



7 



^ P^^pGRAM. DIRECTOR: 
PSA/PUBCrO'-i?kFPAI'RS 
NEWr OLRECtoar . > 
AOygRTtSiNG'^ANAGERt John Set^icK 
. PkooUpTlOMz/iANAGER: E. Sam Tea^ue 



Thomas ,>i^rtnian . 
Sara. Jo GaJ lock \ 
El Ifen/Raew^lk^r' 
John. Rehrauer , , 



" NOON • 
NEWS" .: Contact Program* 
,D iYector. 
Contact 3-^ weeks 
^ . ' * Jn advance. 
" NEWSMAIjE R": Contact Program 
Di rector. 
^. CorrtMct^ 1-V -weeks 
,in advance. 



'; C1TY 
BEAT": 



"IMPRES- 
SIONS*': 



Alternates w^ith'';'* 
"OPEN POOR.'^ every ,. V 
other week, „ . . * 



Broad "range of ur^ban 

issues. 
Contact^ Program Dir-' 
oectOr. 

Contact 2r3 months In 
advance! 



videotape 



IW-yAT: .Vi,deo't9pe'^i^ a pjO^tabJ e,; fa i riy -sijnple, and low-cost way of using 
J'the .powerful medium df'^ieJ ey i iTda to help' yoOf>r youf or gani;2at ion ^com- 
municate. Videotaj^e c^n be*use<i;to inform, educate, document;' trafn, monitor, 
and inventory'^-^the ,u9^s are almost Kimltlessi^ 

' HOtV'; ffuy Vour owrV system: "Aquiring your' own videotape system requires a 
fairly subst^ntiaT investment, A-basic system (camera, videotape recorder/ ^ 
monitor) startsVat about $3000. Once you have the system, your costs are . 
I'tmited to the tape 'i tsel/'r^^about $15 for an hour of recording- 
pla'ying time--and the tapes ,are reusable like audio ' ' , 

tape^ ' ' w ' ' 



Share a system* Since ^ideolrape equipment i.sn't 
'cheap and you probably won*t;use it for every- 
thing you do, you might consider sharing a ' 
system with one or more organizations. 

•Rent a system or .try a public access cable y 
television station! Often' the videp^studiq ^ 
faciili^ties are available to the public. 
Some public access stations have regular 
' training sessions when they teach; basic 
• ' "video skills and studio techniques* if's 
a great way to learn wha,t videotape is all 
about » And it'$-freel • ^ 




f . . ... . . 
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Teaser Campaigns 



A ;f Hrrv/ay to publicize your projects is by ^ 
usfng a teaser campaign. Teasers are *best 
explained with an example. A group of^us 
once planned an environmental festival. One 
month before the event , bought a column- 
inch of space (one column, one indh long) in 
local newspapers and filled rt wiith our event's 
logo. We did this three time? -a w.eek for two 
weeks. .Thus, regular subscribers to the newspaper 
repeatedly discovered this curious drawing. 
What did it mean? 



Then after two weekSu, we advertised the event 
with quarter-R^ge ads.-*They provided all the 
details and included the festivaTs logo. 
People immediately recognized the logo and 
wanted to read the ad to find out why they 
had seen it so often. 



Anothlr example: 'The University of Michigan student theatre group advertised 
its ^"^God^pel r* production by use of a teaser. A month or more before the. 
performance the large message boards on the central campus proclaimed, 
com>ng:' SLEOfiLOl" That's 
out, and 



"DL0GLE5P"*' 
was also crossed 
necessary ticket 



^11 

was ivr I tten 
outy and "no, 
information. 



People are innately curious 
to tease your audience along 
accompl i shi ng th is. 



'It's 

t said. A week'J-ater, "SLEDGLO" was crossed 
below it. f^inally, another week later, that 
it's GODSPELL!" was added, along with all the 



Capitalize on th'f«s by using t;^easer campaigns. 
Have fun experimenting wii:h n^w ways of 
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Media lulailing List 

WHAT: Mailing lists ane useful for keeping in contact with group members, 
coalition groups, media sources, civic organizations, an3 a myriad of other 
useful and helpful people. 

HOW: Keeping file cards with names, addresses and phone numbers for group 
members is ^ fine system until you need to hand address a newsletter or special 
announcement, to .each member. Then ,^^anyth i ng slightly automated is better. Con- 
sider tipping the addresses on a grid pattern given below and you can photo- 
copy the information onto self-adhesive label sheets (sold in office supply 
stores) or on'to plain pape^ (to cut and glue onto envelopes). 

If your mailings arei large, consider investigating" Ta>ge-scale mailing servixes 
- listed in the phone book. They use specialized dupli^ting equipment — such as 
Cheshire cards--to quickly create mailing lists. 



Aim Arbor 



The Ann Arbor News 

3^0 E. Huron 

Ann Arbor, Ml. ^81 08 



The Ann Arbor Observer 

206 S. Main St. 

Ann Arbor, Ml ^8108 



The Michigan Dai ly 

^20 Maynard 

Ann Arbor, MI A8IO9 



The Ypsilanti Press 
20 E.^^ Micf^igan 
Ypsilanti , Ml ^8197 



^A7^M' 
^230 Packard 
Ann Arbor, Ml kB]Ok 



^CBN"FM 

530 Student Activities 

6u i I d ing 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48109 



WEMU-FM 

Eastern Michigan 

Un iversi ty 
King Hall" 

Ypsilanti , Ml ^♦8197 
WPAG 

Hutzel Bui Iding 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48108 



WIQB 

3001 Brassow Rd. 
Saline, Ml 48176 



WJXX 

530 Student Activi ties 

Bu i Idi ng 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48109 



WNRS-I29O AM 
3001 Brassow Rd. 
Saline, Ml 48176 



WSDS 

580 W/ Clark 
Ypsilanti, Ml 48197 



WUOM-FM 

Fi fth Floor 

US. and A. BIdg. 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48109 



WYFC 

17 N. Huron 

Ypsi lanti , Ml 48197 



Publ i c Access 
Ann Arbor Cablevision 
107 N. Fifth Ave-. 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48108 
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Dietroit 



The Detroi t News 
615 W* Lafayette 
Detroit, Ml A823] 



V 



The Detroit Free Press 
32] W. Lafayette 
Detroit, Ml ^823) 



CKLW-AM + FM 
16A0 Ouellette 
Windsor, Ontario 
Canada N9A fiMS*" 



-W/tf X* FM * 
20760 Coojidge Hwy. 
Oak Park, MJ ^82^7 



WDET-FM' 

5035 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Ml A8202 



WJLB-FM 

City National Bank. BIdg 

Suite 2050 
petroit. Ml A822b 



WJR-AM 

21st Floor 

F isher^u i Idi ng 

Detroit' Ml A8202 



WMJC-FM + AM 
1 Radio Plaza 
Detroit, Ml A8220 



WNiC 

15001 Michigan 
Dearborn, Ml A8126 



WQ8S 

500 Temple Avec. 
Detroit, Mi ^8201 



WJZZ-FM, 

29WE. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Ml A8202 



WRIF-101 FM ■ 

20777 W. 10 Mile Rd. 

Southfield, Ml kSOJS 



WWJ /y^ + FM. 
662 Lafayette 
Detroit, Ml A8226 



WWWW 

2930 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Ml A8207» 



WXYZ-AM ' 

20777 Vi. 10 MiU Rd. 
Southfield, Ml ii8075 



. C BET- TV 9 

825 River-side *Dr. 
♦Windsor, Ontario, 

Cariada * 



WJBK-TV 2 

Store r Broadcasting Co. 
'il Sto rer Place 
P.O. vgox 2000 
Southfield, Ml 48037 



WDIV-TV k 

622 W. Lafayette 

Detroit, Ml A8231 



WKBD-TV 50 • 
Box 359 

Southfield, Ml A8037 



WG PR-TV 62 

3IA6 E. Jefferson 

Detroi^t, Ml A8207 



WTVS-TV 56 

Jkk] Second Blvd. 

Detroit, Ml A8202 



WXYZ-TV 7 
. *20777'W. 10,/1ile'Rd. 
'''Southfield,' Ml A8o75 



CBET-TV 9 

-825 River-side Dr. 
Winds,or, Ontario 
Canada 
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mint 



The Flint Journal 
200 E. First St,. 
Flint, Ml kSSOl 



WFDF 

100 Phoenix Bldg. ' 
Fl int; Ml kSSOl 



Wdzz 

P.O. Box 831. 
Fl intV Ml i*8501 



WFLT 

1223 S. Grand Traverse 
Flint, Ml ^8502 



WJRT 

2302 Lapeer Road , 
Fl int. Ml ?*8503 » 



WTAC 

P.O* Box 600 
Flint, Ml '♦8^39 



WFBE 

605 Crape 
Flint, Ml ^8503 



V/TRX 

3076 Bristol 
Burton, Ml l^iSOl 



WNEM-TV 5 

G-3^26 Mi 1 le'r Rd. 

Flint, Ml ^^8507 




WJRT-TV 

2302 Lapeer Rd. 
Flint, Ml ii8503 




Speeches and SMe Shows ^. 



WHAT: A gathering of pepple for the specific 
reason of hearing and/or seeing your pres^^ntation 
about the topic'of your choice. 



HOW: Plan to get your audiences' attention, state .your topic, present your ideas, 
give your conclusion, and then suggest -some specific ac;ei(ion your audience can take 
following your presentation. If you're giving a speech, remember you are going to 
be heard, not read. Repeat and rei nforce what you want people to remember. Tell 
them what you're going to say, say it, and then say it. again. If you're giving a 
slide show, let your slides do a lot of reinforcing for you. Use only your. best 
pictures] * 

Many clubs and community organizations invite speakers to thei r'mee ti ngs . -.You could 
even get paid for your talk] You have to find out where*these groups are and make 
the first contact. A good presentation will create positive word-of-mouth recommen- 
dations and expand your potential audience. Be advised that a poorly-executed pre- 
sentation can have a negative effect on your group's credibility. However, a well- 
planned^ 
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Performing Media 



(street theatre; guerrilla ttieatre) 



VHAT: Short theatrical skits performed 
Jn public sett ings , "especial ly s i de- * " 
" w^lks *^and .^arks. Skits focus ^tention' 
sociaJ ancl env ironmenta I ff ssues or 



on 
.up 



<6ostumes) 



WHAT: Using costumed characters to ' 
prpmote events. 

HOW: Create qne or several costumed 
cj^X^cters that help pronx)te your 
event. Have them circulate in public 
places, handing out fliers, brochures, 
buttons, balloons, and/or other* 
promotional materials. They can also 
verbally approach- peopi e in these 
settings to discuss their cause, events 
and issue. 

ADVANTAGES* The use of costumes 
definitely grabs attention. Like 
street theatre, it is very personal* 
and it allows' you to approach people' 
and talk to them in*a nonthreateni ng 
way. Costumes and characters are 
adaptable to a wide variety of m 
settings and audiences. 

D I S ADVANTAG ES : Cos tume-mak i ng -ca n 
be time-consuming and cost may be 
prohibitive. RequiTjes a certain 
amount of guts. 



coming /events. 



^ HOW: Define the message you want -to 
'project. Bra.instorm a list^of skit 
ideas based on that message. Choose an 
idea, develop it using group improvi- 
sation. Keep the. skft short and 
simple. Tailor your message to fit the 
people you want to reach. Pick sites 
to perform, and get to know the areas 
well. Make props* easy to set up and 
take down. Rehearse until you are all 
comfortable and satisfied. Pick a 
nice day, and perform. Da not block 
sidewalks. Afterwards, hand out 
leaflets, talk to people, and 
evaluate your effectiveness for the 
next performance. 

ADVANTAGES: Theatre is very creative 
and a challenging method of communi- 
cating. It's a personal medium-- 
actors communicate directly with the 
audience. Theatre is* very effective 
in making people think about issues, 
and it educates and informs in a fun 
way. When done well, it's magic. 

DISADVANTAGES: Developing s^eet 
theatre is a time-consuming process, 
and Jt does not reach aS: large an 
audience as PSAs and posters might. 



1 
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4. Working With 




Ihtroduction 



Now that you have all the information 
you need to use the media more effectively, 
you should know that there is an addition- 
al waf* to help get your message out and 
accomplish yoar group's goals"^by working 
with other groups in the form of a 
coalition, association or alliance. 

Why work with other groups? 
Coalitions, whether formal or i nfo rma 1, wi I 1 
enable your group to share resources ranging 
from office or audio-visual equipment to 
financial or moral support. Other groups 
may have expertise in an area your group 
lacks, and working with them can incre.ase 
your credibility, broaden your ^cons t i tuen- 
cy, and expand your group's membership. 
Coalitions do all this, while allowing you 
to accomplish your goals more quickly and 
easily by combining forces. 



How to Start 
Your Coalition. 



Starting a coalition is probably not 
as difficult as you think, and the many 
benefits it can-offer youV organization 
are wel I worth a try. 

You should begin as youjwould when 
beginning any type of media campaign--by 
clear ly.*def iriing your group's goals, the 
scale upon which you want to focus your- 
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energies, and what role the coalition will 
play in this. If you are a large; regional 
organization and would like to localize your 
efforts or incr.eas.e your following in' a 
particula-r area, you could form a coalition 
with establ isherf' local groups working on 
the same basic issues. If you are a smaller, 
localized group needing access to outside 
resources or expertise, or if you need to 
increase your credibility, you would want 
to form a coalition with larger, more 
established groups. 

Don't restrict yourself when brain- . 
storming possible partners for your 
coalition. Consider businesses and 
-Corporations as wej 1 as government agencies 
or groups that might, on. the surface, seem 
to be working toward goals very differ-ent 
from yours. Remember that individuals may 
also be able to contribute something to 
your coalition, ^oo^^. 

Once you have identified the other 
possible members of your coa 1 i t ion, you should 
gather all of the information you possibly 
; can about' them.^ What is the style of their 
approach to the community? What kind of 
image do they project? Are they effective 
at what they are* doing? Are there other 
things they can offer your graupl And don't 
forget that coa I i t ions work two ways-- ^ 
what can your group offer them? 

Onpe you have weighed the pros and cons 
of each possible coalition partner, you can 
contact other group(s) with your coalition 
proposal. Talk to a few different groups, 
approaching the entire process as you would 
when hiring a new PR person or acquiring a 
new business partner. You may even want to 
draw, up an official agreement^ one that Will 
clearly define each group's rights and 
respons ib i 1 i t Fes. 
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Some tbings to remember about coalitions 
before you get started or if problems 
develop later on: 

1. Be sure to agree ,on a method for 
approving outgoing media before it 
hits the streets. Each group could 
delegate a person to approve'all material 
publisjied under coalition headings. 
It*s not a good i-dea to issue some- 
thing Wifcthout^ informing your partner 

' ' first'. " ^ 

2^ Be aware of the special problems that 
can aVise because of organizational 
pride, personal egos, and the need for 
equal praise (or blame) for jofnt 
efforts. Try to avoid the hard feelings 
that can come from misunderstandings 
by constantly reminding yourself of the 
other group's goals without compro- 
mising v^ur own, 
hard-.to do. . 



This is sometimes 



3. K^ep in mind that if you decide'to 

participate in a coalition or alliance W 
your group will have to share its time, 
equipment and energy with others. 
Make sure'you are willing to offer 
this support before you get your new 
coa 1 i t ion 'goi ng . 

^. -And remefnber--a coalition can change 
your group's method of doing things 
(this can be very positive), so try to 
plan with the long range interests of 
your group and its future image. in mind. 

If things begin to go sour, and your group 
feels that its goals are getting lost in all 
the sharing of i nteres ts , - don ' t hesitate to 
withdraw from the coalition, change its 
structure, or add other groups that have 
something to contribute. Coalitions are sup- 
posed to help you achieve y.our goals. When , 
this is no longer happening, it's time to try 
something else.- But if you base you coali- 
tion on'^^clear communicat ion icfiannel s between 
partners and constantly keep jn mind the 
concerns of those you are working wfth, you 
should see your goals being accomplished. ' 

For more information on forming a coali- 
tion se^: "Making an Issu& of It: The 
Campaign Handbook" > Available through The 
League of Women Voters, 1730 M St., N.W., 
Washington, OC 20036. F'ublication #613, 
cost $.75. 



Examples of Coalitioiis, 
Associatioiis, Alliances 

Coal itions can take a variety of forms — 
each one is unique to the particular issue 
or set of issues around which i.t was orga- 
nized. The fol"lowing examples can serve to 
illustrate the range of sizes and styles 
coalitions can take. ^The first distinction 
ta make is between a temporary coalition and 
a permanent coalit;^^on. 

Temporary Coalitions 

Temporary coalitions are usually farmed 
with a- limited time 5pan in mind, A teoi- 
porary coalition of .individuals or organic 
zations might be formed to sponsor one 
event or a series of events,- to lobby for 
or against a particular piece of legis- 
lation, or to serve as a catalyst to bring 
about needed changes in a community. 

In the winter of 1980, a ^coalition of 
organizations in and around Flint, Michigan^ 
including the Flint Department of Community 
Development, the Cooperative Extension 
Service, Consumers Power, the '.Center por 
Urban Ecology, The Urban League; anoL seyeral 
others, sponsored an event called the "Cold 
Air Affair". The event was a day-long work- 
shop on energy conservation with community 
'^resource people conducting practical demon- 
strations In areas ^such as caulkin^il-^ weath- 
erization , furna'ce maintenance, and home 
management. By combining ^ the resoiirces of 
the individual organizations involved, the 
coalition was able to offer a comprehensive 
and useful event for Flint area residents 
interested in conserving energy and 'saving 
money at the $aTne time. 

^Permanent Coalitions" 

Permanent coalitions are formed to achieve 
long-range goals and to promote causes or 
issues that are ongoing. Permanent coalitions 
vary greatly in their scope, their financial 
resources, and the geographical ^area they 
serve. Large national coalitions and sn^all^ 
local coalitions alike work towards common 
goals through unified courses of action. 

'^he Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition is 
a national organization comprised of 'over 
150 affiliates , including trade union, 
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senior, consumer,, environmental, neigh- 
borhood,^ and minority organizations . 
While the overall goals of each separate 
organization are quite varied, they have 
united to organize a grass-roots citi;2,ens 
force which can challenge the power of 
the large oil companies and utilities . 
The considerable resources of an organi- 
zation like the Citizen/Labor Energy 
Coalition, with member organizations in 
nearly every state, can be extremely 
effective in influencing decisions that 
are ifiade at the national and local level 
regarding the ever-escalating costs of 
energy in the United States. ^ 

^^On a slightly smaller scale but with an 
equally powerful voice. New Detroit is an 
urban coalition which has played a key role 
in ^stimulating the kinds of change that 
have led to Detroit* 3^ rebJ.rth -as a city 
in recent years. ^ With fiiiancial support 
from large corporations , organizations , 
and foundations' in the Detroit area. New 
Detroit is able to support a variety of ^ 
utban programs in education , publio safety 
and justice, employment and economic 
action, community self -determination , 
communications., and the arts>. Because 
of its locdtion in one of ^the major manu- 
facturing and financial centersr of Jthe 
U.S., New Detroit enjoys the Itt-xury of 
being well funded ^nd> staffed — buh its 
programs a2r&^gea*red towards th^' peb01e of 
betroit ii] an eff<Drt to pull together ail 
segments of the city, from Individuals to 
^industries, and to act as an advocate of 
necessa^ry social change in the city. 




On a more local scale still, the 
Citizens Association foi» Area Planning 
(CAAP) has been working effectively on 
planning issues of local significance 
in the Ann Arbor area since its inception 
in the late 1960 's.- Originally organized 
around transportation issues, the grass- 
roots organization now works on a variety 
of local issues, often giving testimony 
before the city council on proposed 
ordinances , city programs , and annual 
city budget expenditures . With extremely 
limited financial resources and comprised 
entirely of volunteers, CAAP has devel- 
oped a high degree of credibility for its 
ability to move quickly on local issuer 
and to produce position papers insuring 
that^ the citizens' viewpoint is being 
represented in the local governmental 
de^ision-^paking process . 

You or your organization may already 
be affiliated or work closely with a 
coao&ition, association, or alliance of 
groups that shares your concerns and is 
'acting to achieve common goals in a 
unified manner. If not, you may want to 
consider joining one — or if one doesn't 
exist to fill your needs', start one! 

A good way to find out what types of 
organhzat ions exist in your area is to 
check with your local library. , They 
probably have a complete file of names, 
addresses, 3nd phone numbers of other 
groups just waiting to form a coalition, 
alliance, or association with your group. 



Logos . 



WHAT: A logo' is simply a visual representation 
of your group or your group's message. It pro- 
vides a visual cue to - your audience that helps 
them identify your organization and/or your 
event. 

HOW: Logos can add spice to almost ^ny visural 
medium -you ut i 1 ize--l etterheads , stationery, ^ 
poste'rs, fliers, pamphlets, bumper stickers, v 
buttons, ballons, banners, and decals, to name 
a few. . ' ^ 
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Late Additions... 



The following sources were added just before we went 
to press. They are not listed in the Index. 

The Community Newsletter Handbook , by the Neighborhood Organization 
and Development Unit of the Neighborhood Service Organization. 
Detroit: NSC, 1980. 26 pages/ $2.50. 

This handbook was produced in Oe^roJt and uses local case 
studies to guide you through the step;? of planning and pro- 
ducing a newsletter. The "Layout Process" section is ex- 
cellent. Order from: N50, lOl^iO W. -l^cNichols, Detroit, 
Ml A8221, or call (313) 3^1-3859- ,^ 

The Grassroots Fundraising Book by Joan Flanagan. Washington, 
DC: The Youth Project, 1977- 2kk pages, $5.25. 

Don't let the money angle of this book put you off. The 
strategies for raising funds is very S;1milar to packaging 
messages. In addition, the bibliography lists 121 sources 
af information on organizational concerns. 

Publicity Handbook: A guide for publicity chairmen . 1976. 25c. 

Write to: Consumer Services, The Sperry Hutchinson Co., 
2900 W. Siminary Dr., Ft. Worth, TX 76133. 

I f You Want Ai'rt ime , by National Associat^ipn of Broadcas^^ers . 
1978. Single copy fre^^^. l8 pages. ' ^ 

Write: NAB,- 1771 N St., Washington, DC 20036. 

How to Do Leaflets, N^ws 1 etters ,^ and J^ewspapers, ,...by Nancy Bringham. 
pages. $1 .95. 

Available frOm: New England Free Press, 60 Union Square, 
Somervil le, MA 021^3. 

Grantsmanship Center News at IO3I S. Grand Ave., Los Angles, CA > 
90015 has published several guides for nonprofit organizations. 
The Guide to Public Relations for Non-profit Organizations and 
Publ ic Agencies costs $1.25. A copy of the "Basic Grantsmanship 
Library" is available for 95<J . 
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Index 



An dlphabetical listing of the subjects, titles, and ihstitutions , 



A-V Equipment Directory 26 
adver ttsements 6, 50, 6^* 
America's Mass Media Merchants 32 
Ann Arbor 38-39, ^3-^6, ^7-50, 65 
Ann Arbor News , The 
Ann Arbor Observer, The 
Ann Arbor ..Public School System 38 
Ann Arbor 'T' 38 
^ Art WorWs Institute of Creative Arts 38 
artwork 23-2^ 
associations 69-71 
audience 11, 16, 32-33 
audio-visual 8, 26-31, 6? 
Baker Junior College o? Business ^1 
Basic Books in the Mass Media 32 
Basic Photography 2^ 
Best of Photojournalism, The 25 
books olV cornmunication I9-33 
brainstorming 2, 69 
brochures 8, 10 
.CBET .(channel 9) 59 
CKLW 51 

cable television 63 
• Camera, The 25 
<case studies 13-17, 70-71 
Caring for Photographs 25 
Catalog of Educational Material 26 
Cajholic Social Serviced of W^&t^tenaw 38^ 
Cavalcade -iof Knowledge ^1 ' < ^ 
Center for Creative Studies 39 ' ' 
Chris tensen Method> The 22 
Citizen Association for Area Planning 71 
Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition' 70 
c lass i f ied ads 6 
coali t ions 2, 60-7l 
Co-Evolu^ion 32 
Cold Air Affai r 70 
Communication apd the Community 3^* 
Commu'n ica 1 1 on: A Guide to Information 
' Sources 32 

Communication and Persuasion 33 
communication resources 19-^2 
Ct>mmuni cat ions Seminar 39 
community calendars 5 , " 
Commun i ty Medi a 35 
Conimunity Media Handbook 20 
Complete Home Video Recorder Book 29 
jComplete Klutz's Guide to Simple Prop 

and Costume Making 31 
computer data bases 21 
Concordia College 38 
conferences 7 



Consumer Power: Advertising 3^ 
Consumer's Guide to Video Tape 29 
continuing education 37-^2 
Continuum Center ^0 
Cookbook of Theater Exercises 31 
costumes 9, 68 

Craft of Interviewing, The 27 
Cranbrook School of Art 39 
credibi I i ty ^^-7, 12, 71 
darkrooms 20, 25, 37 
Design and Print Your Own Posters 23 
Detroit 39-^1, ^5-^6, 51-55, 59-62, 66 
Detroi t Camera Shop 39 
Detroit College of Business 39 
Detroi t Free Press , The ^5-^6 
Detroit Institute of Technology 39 
Detroi t- New6 , The ^6 ' 
Detroit Producers Association 35, 39 
Detroit-Wayne County Public Schools 39 
Dimensions in Radio 32 
Directory of Newspapers an d Periodicals 
32 ~ - 

Documentary Photographs 25 
Easter Seals 9 

Eastern Michigan University 38 
Eastman Kodak Company 26-28 
effective communication 11-12 
Electronic Rainbow 3^ < 
E lementS of Sty l^ 22 ^ - ^ 
Encyclopedia of Associations 36 ' 
exhibi ts 7, 2k ~ 
films 30-31, 3A-36 
Fi Im Library Quarterly 30 
Filmmakers Newsletter 30 
f i Immaking 3O-3I 
Filmmaking for Beginners 31 
fliers 8, 10, I6 

Flint k]-k2, ii6, 56-58, 62-63, 67 

Fl int-{5enesee County Public Schools ^1 

Fl int Journal , The ^6 

Getting I n^to Fi Im 3 1 

Graphic Arts Encyclopedia 23 

graphics 23-2A 

Guerri lla Street Theater 31 

Guerrilla Television 30 

guerrilla theatre 9, 31, 68 

Gui debook .to Fi Im 31 

handouts 10 

Handy Dandy Do-It Yourself Filmakinq 3^ 
Henry Ford Communi ty 'Col lege ^0 
Highland Park Community College '^O 
How to Be Heard 20 
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How to Produce Effective Slide Tape 
Talks 27 

How to Produce a Sma].] Newspaper 22 

How to Self 'Publish Your Own Book 22 

How to Start Your Own Magazine 23 

How to Use Video Tape Recorders 29 

improving Your Written Communications 22 

improv i sat ion 68 

Improvisation for the Theatre 31 

independent f i 1 m servi ces 35 

Independent Filnmaking 31 

Independent Video 29 

index 2 

Information Place, The 36 
Inter-Action Advisory Service Handbook 
23 

International Literary Market Place 22 , 
interviews 5, 27 
Into Print 22 

introduction to the Mass Media, An 33 
Keep i t L egal 20 
Lansing ^2 

Lansing Community College ^2 
Lawrence Institute of Technology '♦O 
Layout, The Design^ of the Printed 

Page 23 - 
layouts 23-2ii 

Learning Resource Center 39 

Learning to Speak Effectively 27 

Lesly's PubliV Relations Handbook 20 

letterheads 12, 71 

libraries 19 

1 ibraries , f i Im 27 

Li terary Harke t Place 22 

logos 6^, 71 

Macomb County Community College ^0 

magazines 6, 9, 32-33 

m^iu] i ng lists ^2 

make-up JO * 

Make-Up Made Easy 31 

Making an issue of i t 70 

market surveys 23 

mass medi a 'di rectory hy(>3 

mass media types 5'"10, 15 

Mass Media and the Environment 32 

Master Guide to Pub I i c Speaki ng 27 

media centers 20, 3^**36, 37 

Media Cul ture 33 

media event 1 , 6, l6, 36 

Media Ki t 20 

media mailing list 65-67 
Mediability: A Guide for Nonprofits 20 
Jbledium is the Message, The 33 
membership mai.lings^2 
Metro Sensory Media, Inc. 35 
Michigan Daily, The ^5 
Michigan Media 3^ 



Michig^g^te Book and Newspaper 

Di rectory 33 
Michigan State University 35, ^2 
Modern Photography 2^ 
More Studio Tips 2k 
inotivating people 3, 15 
Mott Community College Al 
Musicians United for Safe Energy 

(MUSE) 35 
NETWORK 1, 35 
Network Rates and Data 33 

New Detrol t AO, 71 ~7 v 

New, Improved, Better-Than-Ever 
Guerilla Theater Manual , ^3 1 , 

newsletters j, 9, ^2 

Newspaper Ci rcula tiori Analys i s 33 
'-newspapers 6, 32-22, ^3-^^ 

Newsweek I6, 32 - . 

newsworthiness 6, lA, 15, 

Nonprofit Organization's Handbook 21 

Oaklar/d Cc~r\unity College AO 

PIRGIM see Public Interest Research^ 
Group in Michigan 

PR see public relations 

PSA see public service announcements 

pamphlets 8, 10 

performing media 9, 31, 68 

periodicals see magazines 

permanent coalitions 70-71 

Persuasion and Communication Theory 33 

Persuasion: How Opinions and 
Attitudes are Changed 33 

Persuasive Communication 33 

peti tions 3* 7> 12 

Photo Typesetting: A Design Manual 23 
Photographers Market (annual) 25 
Photographic Communication 2^ ^ 
photography 2^4-28 
Photography (by Upton) 25 
Photography Catalog, The 25 
photojournal ism 25 

Planning and Producing Slide Programs Z7 
planning your media campaign 3'17 
Pocket Pal 2k 

Political Puppetry Manual 31 
' Popular Photography 2k 
poster? 1, 2, 8, 16, 23, 2k 
Posters: Designing, Making, 

Reproducing 2k ^ 
Preparing Art and Camera Copy for 

Printing "2?" 
press conferences 1, 6, 7» 36> 58 
press packet 1^, I6 
press releases 6, 7, 13, I8, 36 
Print, The 25 

Print, How You Cc\\^ Do it Your self 23 
printers 22-2^4 
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Production for the Graphic Designer 2^^ 
Profess io^nal 's Guide to PR Services' 21 
public access television 20, 28, 63 
Public Access Television (Ann Arbor) 38 
Public Interest Research Group in 

Michigan 1 , 13-17 
publ ic 1 ibraries 35 
Public Hedia Project 36 ^ 
publ ic relations 1 , 3, 20 
Public Relations Basics for Community 

Organizations 21 " 
public service announcements 1, 5, 1^, 

16, 50, 63, 68, 71 • 
publ ic speaking 27-23 
Rubl fc -Speaking^ . . for Coaches and 

Other Animals 27 
Publications Index (Kodak) 26 
Publicizing Your Sel f -Pub 1 i sKed Book 23 
publ ishing 21-23 
Radical Software 30 
radio 5, 32 

radio stations I6, 47-58 
Rainbook 21 , 34 
ral I ies 6, 15, I6, 19 
ripple effect 9 

Reference* Guide to Audio-Vjsua 1 

Information, A 27 
research, communication 32-33 
Resource Manua 1 for a Li\(ing Revolution 

2I ^ ; 

Responsive Chord, The 33 

Roles Speakers Play 27 

San Francisco Mime Troupe, The 31 

self-publ ishing 20, 22-23 

Self-Publ ishing Manual 23 

silk s c reeni ng 37 

Simply Super 8 31 - 

s i t^ i ns 7 

ski.ts 68 

sj ide shows 8^^ 27-28, 67 

Sli^de with a Purpose for Business 

and EducaJ^ion 28 
Southeast Michigan Information 

Referral Alliance (SEMIRA) hO 
Spaghetti City Video Manual, The 29 
Speech and Social Action 27^ 
speeches 7, 8, 27-28, 67 
Speechmaking, . ,More than Words Alone 28 
Speedball Textbook 2k ^ ~ 

spokesperson 5 

Spot Radio Rates and Data 33 \ 
' Spot Television Rates and Data 33 
Standard Rate and Data Service 33 
Stationery^ 7l ' 
steering committees 17 
street theatre 1, 9-10, 31 , 68 
Studio, The 25 



Studio Tips for Artists and Graphic ' 

Pes igners 2k 
success, determining 15-17 
Super 8 Book, The 31 
super 8 cameras 26, 30-31 
Super 3 Movie Making S imp 1 i f i ed '3 1 
Super 8 Production Handbook 31 
T-Shirts 8 

TIP see Information Place, The 
Talker's Handbook 27 
talking 27 

teaser campaigns 6^ ^ ^ 

television 5, 28-3O 

Television Ads: Our Mini Myths 3k j . 
v^television stations 1, 59-63- 
'temporary coalitions 70 
- theatr^68 ' ' ' ^ ^ 

theory and research, communication 32-33 
Time-Li fe Books 25 
ti p boxes 2 
Tube of Plenty 30 
Understanding Media 33 
University of Detroit ^0 
University of Michigan 38, k] 
Video in Community Development 30 
Video Guide, The 29 

Video Power: Grass, f^oots Television 30 
Video Vis ions 2$ " 



Videotape Tape Book, 


The 29 


videotapes 8, 


28-30, 


63 


vi sua 1 commun 


cat ions 


S,'23 


WAAM kl 


WKBD 


61 


WABX 51 


WMJC 


53 


WAMM 56 


• WNEM 


63 


WCBN ^7 


WNIC 


5^ 




WNRS 


ki 


WDET 52 ' 


WPAG 


k3 


WD IV 59 ' 


WQRS 


5k 


WDZ2 56 


WRIF 


Sk 


WEMM ^8 


WSOS 


^9 


WFBE 56 


WTAC 


58 


WFDF 57 


WTRX 


58 


WGPR 60 


WTVS 


61 


WIQB ^8 


WUOM 


50 


WJBK 60 


WWJ 


55 


WJLB 52 


WWWW 


55 


WJR 53 


WXY2 


55, 62 




WYFC 


50 


Washtenaw Community College 38 



Western Michigan University 35 

working with other groups 69-7I 

workshops 7, 17» 37 

Wr i £ers Handbook, The 22 

wr i ti ng 21 -23 

Yps i lanti Press , The ^5 
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